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PREFACE,TO Tim FIFTH EDITION 


It H ycai^ since the first edition of -The 
Practical Hook of Oriental Hugs ” was published. 
Two years bter Uie second (re^'ised) edition was 
published. Since then two other (uiircvised) edi* 
tions have been issued, and the fifth now appears, 
more profusely iUustruted with color plates than 
any of the previous ones. The first edition con¬ 
tained ten color plates and the second, third and 
fourth twenty, wliile the present one has thirty- 
two, four of the old ones having feen discarded 

and sucteen new ones added. 

It is most gratifying to both author and pute 
lisher that the previous editions have met witli 
such a remartahle sale, the output during lbl9 
being the largest of any smese the first year of 
publication. The foreign sales have increased 
each year.' those of 1919 being nearly three 
times those of the first year, orders havmg 
been received from nearly aU parts of the 
OEvili^d worlds 

The author wjshe.s espcdslly to call attention 
to the great change in the prices of rugs since the 
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begimiiug of the \\''orljd War. Good antique 
pjeees have advanced from iiUU per ceuU to hUU 
per cent, and comuierciai pieces from 1(M) per cent, 
to iOd per cent. The scaie of prices given, tliere- 
fore, in Part II of this hook does not apply to 
present conditions. 

A prominent New York art dealer, who has 
made uimual trips thruugJi tlie rug-making 
eqimtries of the Orient during the last decade, 
bravely set out again immediatel}’ after the sign¬ 
ing of the armistice. lie was obliged to travel 
many thousands of miles out of his way and to 
endure many hardships, hut, owing to the poverty 
and disruption of households occasioned hy losses 
in the recent war, he succeeded in getting several 
hundred pieces, which he imd tried many years 
to secure. Likewise, importers of all countries 
tiave sent their representatives into the Orient, 
who have made a Imuse-to-liouse canvass, hu^dng 
up an the good pieces witli which the people were 
willing to part. This accounts for the recent in- 
flax of Oriental nigs, hut they are going fast 
even at the enormous prices asked for theni and 
soon the supply udl] be exTiausted. To he sure, 
several large factories have been established in 
the Orient, where weaidng will be done by hand, 
as in the past, but when we consider the fact that 
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ttie Orientnl of to-iky is ao longue tlit OrieoUl 
of yesterday; tJiat be ims been Eurgpeiiniaed 4 mcl 
will denumd the European standard of wages for 
his laijor instead of a few pence per day as in 
the pastr we shall readil}’ unclerstajid that even 
his most ordinary products will cost many times 
wliat they did previous to the war. 

Many in this Lsiuntry liave in tlieir homes 
pieces which have been in their famiiy for years 
and which, whether personally appreciated or 
not, would, if sohl today, bring from five to 
twenty-five times their origin ol cost. 

Those who have good Oriental rugs will do 
well to keep Uiem, and those who ever hope to 
possess any had Ijetter get them, now, even at the 
advanced cost, for they wnll surely grow more 
scarce and higher in price. 

Most of the rug-making people have been 
annihilated or transported, and those left have 
eaten their sheep and made their wool into cloth¬ 
ing, The family looms of the East are silent and 
broken and there will be little or no weaving in 
the future. It is one of the pitiful results of the 
war, for truly there is a wealth of beauty and a 
world of sentiment in these magic carpets of 
the Orient 


G. G, L, 





PREFACE TO THE RE\TSED EDITION 


It is most gratifying to both author and pub- 
lishora that the first edition of *‘Thc Fractioal 
Book of Orlontai Rngs’^ has been ao qniekly es* 
hausted. Its rather remarkable salot in spite of the 
fact that ^thin the past decade, no leas than seTcn 
books on the snbject have been printed in English, 
proTes that it ia the practical part of the book that 
appeals to the majority. 

TTie aecond edition, baa been prepared with the 
&me practical idea paramonnt and quite a few 
new featnrea have been Introduced, 

The color plntea have been increased from ten 
to twenty; a chapter on Chinese mgs baa been in- 
sorted; descriptions of three more mgs have been 
added and niimcroas changes and additions have 
been made to the te^t in geueraL 
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ObjeittaIi ttigB have become as macb a neces* 
ftity in our heantifni, artistic homes as are the 
paintings on the walJs and the various other works 
of art Their admirern are rapidly increasing, 
and with this increased interest there is naturally 
an increased demand for more reliable informa¬ 
tion regarding them* 

The aim of the present writer haa been prac¬ 
tical—^no such systematized and tabulated infor¬ 
mation regarding each variety of rug in the mar¬ 
ket has previously been attempted. The particu¬ 
lars on identification by prominent charaderla- 
tics and detail of weaving, the detailed chapter 
on design, illustrated throughont with text cuts, 
thus enabling the reader to identify the different 
varieties by their patteroflj and the price per 
square foot at which each variety is held by retail 
dealers, are features new in mg Hterature. In¬ 
structions are also given for the selection, pur¬ 
chase, care and cleaning of mgs, as well as for 
the detection of fake antiques, aniline dyes, etc. 
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In furtherance of this practical idea the illnS' 
trations are not of museniD pieces and priceless 
apecimens in the possession of wealthy collectors, 
hilt of fine and attractive examples which ^th 
knowledge and care can be bought in the open 
market to-day. These illustrations will therefore 
he found of the greatest practical ralne to modem 
pnrdinserB, In the chapter on famous mgs some 
few specimens illustrative of notable piecea have 
been added. 

In brief, the author has hoped to provide within 
reasonable limits and at a reasonable price a 
volume from which purchasers of Oriental rugs 
can leam in a short time aU that is necessary 
for their guidance, and from which dealers and 
connolsseuTB can with the greatest ease of refer¬ 
ence refresh their knowledge and determine points 
which may be in question. 

For many valuable hints the author wishes to 
acknowledge indebtedness to the publications re¬ 
ferred to in the bibliography; to Miss Lillian 
C!ole, of Sivas, Turkey; to Major P. M. Sykes, the 
English Consulate General at Meshed, Persia; 
to B. A. Gupte, F, Z. S., Assistant Director of 
Ethnography at the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
India; to Prof, dn Bois-Eeymond, of Shanghai, 
China; to Dr. John 0. Wishard, of the American 
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Hospital at Teheran, PerBia; to Miss Alice C. 
Bewer, of the American Hospital at Aintab, Tar- 
key; to Miss Annie T. Allen, of Bronsa, Turkey; 
to Mr, Charles C, Tracy, president of Anatolia 
College, Moraovan, Turkey; to Mr. Jolm Tyler, 
of Teheran, Persia; to Mr, L, Harris, United ' 
States Consulate General of Smyrna, Turkey; to 
Dr. J. Arthur Frank, Hamadan, Persia; and to 
Miss Kate G, Ainslie, of Morasli, Turkey. 

For the nse of some of the plates and photo¬ 
graphs acknowledgment is made to Mr. A. V. 
Dilley, of Boston, Mass.; to H. B, ClaHin & Co., 
of New York City; to Mr, Charles Quill Jopea, of 
New York City; to Miss Lillian Cole, of Sivas, 
Turkey; to Maj. P. M. Sykes, of Meshed, Persia; 
to Maj. L. B. Lawton, of Seneca Palls, N. Y,; to 
the late William E. Cnrtia, of Washington, D- C.; 
to The Sctenti/ic American and to Good House¬ 
keeping magarines; while thanks are dne Mr. A. U. 
Dilley, of Boston, Mass.; to Liberty & Co., of Lon¬ 
don; to the Simplicity Co,, of Grand Bapida, Mich.; 
to the Tiffany Studios and to Nohigian Bros., of 
Chicago, Dl., for some of the colored plates, and to 
Clifford & Lawton, of New York City, for the map 
of the Orient. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Just when the art of weaying originated is an 
nncertainty, but there seems to be a conseDsna of 
opinion among archieoIogiGts in general that it 
was in existence earlier than the 24th centnry 
before Christ. The first people which we have 
been able with certainly to associate with this art 
were the ancient Eg 3 rptians. Monuments of 
ancient Eg^t and of Mesopotamia bear witness 
that the prodnots of the hand loom date a con¬ 
siderable time prior to 2400 b.c., and on the tombs 
of Beni'Haesan are depicted women weamug 
mgs on looms very much like those of the Orient 
at the present time. From aneicot I iterator© wo 
learn that the palaces of the Pharaohs were orna¬ 
mented with mgs; that the tomb of Cjms, founder 
of the ancient Persian monarchy, was covered 
with a Babylonian carpet and that Cleopatra was 
carried into the presence of Casar wrapped in a 
mg of the finest texture. Ovid vividly described 
the weaver’s loom. In Homer’s Iliad we find these 
words; Thns as he spoke he led them in and 
placed on conches spread with purple carpets 
o’er.’* The woman in the Proverha of Solomon 
, aaid, ' ‘ I have woven ray bed with cords, I have 
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covered it with painted tapestry from Egypt.” 
Job said: *' My days are swifter than the weaver 'a 
shuttle and are spent without hope.” Other 
places in the Bible where reference la made to 
the art of weaving are, Es. 33, 3a, Sam. 17, 7, 
and Isa, 38,12. Besides Biblical writers, Plautus, 
Scipio, Horace, Pliny and Josephus all speak 
of mgs. 

The Egyptian carpets were not made of the 
EBine material and weave as are the so-called 
Oriental mgs of toHiay. The pile surface waa 
not made by tying small tufts of wool upon the 
warp til read. The Chinese seem to have been the 
first to have made rugs in this way. Persia 
acquired the art from Babylon many centuries 
before Christ, ^ee which time slie has held the 
foremost place as a rug weaving nation. 

There is no more fascinating study than tliat 
of Oriental mgs and there are few hobbies that 
claim so absorbing a devotion. To the connois- 
seur it proves a veritable enchantment: to the 
busy mun a mental salvation. He reads from hia 
mgs the life history of both a bygone and a living 
people. A fine mg ranks second to no other crea¬ 
tion as a work of art and although many of them 
are made by semi-barbaric people, they possess 
rare artistic beauty of design and execution to 
which the master haud of Time puts the finishing 
touches. Each master-piece has its individuality, 

la 
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fio two being alike, althongb each may be true in 
general to the family pattema, and therein con- 
siats their enchantment. The longer you study 
them the more they faBcinate. le it etrange then 
that this wonderful reprodnction of colors appeals 
to comioiBsenrE and art lovera of every country f 

Were some of the antique or even the modem 
pieces endowed with the gift of speech what won^ 
derfnlly interesting stories they could teil and yet 
to the connoiaBenr the history, so to speak, of 
many of these gems of the Eastern loom la 
plainly legible in their weave, designs and colors. 
The family or tribal legends worked ont in the 
patterns, the religions or ethical meaning of the 
blended colors, the death of a weaver before the 
completion of hie work, which is afterwards taken 
np by another, the toD and privation of which 
every rug ia witness, are all matters of interest 
only to the student 

Americans have been far behind Enropeans in 
recognizing the artistic worth and the many other 
advantages of the Oriental mg over any oUier 
kind. Twenty-five years ago few American homes 
possessed even one. Since then a marked change 
in public taste baa taken place. AH classes have 
become interested and, according to their re¬ 
sources, have purchased them in a manner char¬ 
acteristic of the American people, so that now 
some of the choicest gems in existence have found 
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COST AND TABIFF 


Thx value of an. Oriental nig cannot lie ganged 
by measurement any more tlmn fwti that of a fine 
painting; it depends upon the number of knots to 
the square inch, the fineness of the material, the 
richneea and stability of its colors, the amount of 
detail in design, its dnrabillty and, Iasi but not 
least, its age. None of these qualifications being at 
sight apparent to the novice, he is nnable to make 
a fair comparison of prices, as freqnently mgs 
which appear to him to he quite alike and equally 
valuable may be far apart in actual worth. 

When we consider that from the time a mg 
leaves the weavers* hands until it reaches the 
final buyer there are at least from five to seven 
profits to pay besides the government tariffs 
thereon, it is no wonder that the prices at times 
seem exorbitant. The transportation charges 
amount to about ten cents per square fool 
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The Turkish goverDiuent levies gne per cent 
export duty and the heavily protected United 
States levies forty per cent, ad valorem and ten 
cents per square foot besides, all of which alone 
adds over fifty per cent, to the original cost in 
America, and yet should we estimate the work 
upon Oriental mgs by the American standard of 
wages they would cost from ten to fifty times their 
present prices. 

To fnmiah a home with Oriental mgs is not 
as expensive as it would at first seem. They can 
bo bought piece by piece at intervals, aa cireum- 
stancea warrant, and when a room is once pro> 
vided for it is for all lime, whereas the carpet 
account is one that is never closed. 

In the United States good, dnrable Eastern 
ruga may be bought for from sixty cents to ten 
dollars per square foot, and in England for much 
less. Extremely choice pieces may run np to the 
thousands. At the Marquand sale in New Tork 
City in 1902, a fifteenth century PcrBian mg 
(10-10x6-1) was sold for $36,000, nearly $550 a 
square foot. The holy carpet of the Mosque at 
Ardebil, woven at Kashan in 1536 and now owned 
by the South Kensington Museum, of London, is 
valued at $30,000. The famous huntin g mg, 
which was presented some years ago by the late 
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E3c-Ooven[iorAn)es of Massachosetts to ibe Boston 
Mufiiaum of Fine Arts, is said to bavc coat $35,000. 
The late Mr. Terbes of New York City paid 
$60,000 for Ids "Holy Carpel," tbe bigheat price 
ever paid for a mg. Mr. J, P. Morgan recently 
paid $17,000 for one 20 x 15. Two years ago 
H. C. Frick paid $160,000 for eight small Peraiaas, 
$20,000 apiece. Senator Clark’s collection coat 
$3,000,000, H. 0. Havemeyer’s $250,000, and O. 
H, Payne’s $200,000, 

Everything considered, the difference in cost 
per sqnare foot between the average Oriental and 
the home prodnct amounts to little in compariBon 
to the difference in endurance. If one ns^ the 
proper jndgment in selecting, his money is much 
better spent when invested in the former than 
when invested in the latter. While the nap of 
the domestic is worn down to the warp the 
Oriental has been improving in color and sheen as 
well as in value. This is doe to the fact tlutt the 
Eastern product is made of the softest of wool 
and treated with dyes which have stood the test 
of centuries and which preserve the wool inetead 
of destroying it as do the aniline dyea. 

In comparing the cost of furnishing a home 
with Oriental mgs or with carpets one sbonld 
further take into consideration the fact that with 
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caipets much tumeceasary floor space must be 
covered which represents so much waste money. 
Also the question of health involved iu the use of 
carpets is a very serious one. They retain dust 
and gemaa of all kinds and are taken np and 
cleaned, as a rule, hut once a year. With 
the room is much more easily kept dean and the 
fumitiire does not have to be moved whenever 
sweeping dme comes around. 
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DEALERS AND AUCTIONS 


Few EiiTOpeans or Americans xjenetrnte to the 
interior markets of the East where home-made 
mgs find their first sale. Agents of some of the 
large importers have been sent over to collect 
mgs from families or small factories and the 
tales of Oriental shrewdness and trickery which 
they bring back are many and varied- We have 
m this country many honest, reliable foreign 
dealers, but occasionally one meets with one of 
the class above referred to. In dealing with sneh 
people it is safe never to bid ntore than half and 
never to give over two-thirds of the price they ask 
yon. Also never show special preference for any 
particular piece, otherwise you will be charged 
more for it- No dealer or authority may lay daim 
to infallibility, but few of these i>eople have any 
adequate knowledge of their stock and arc, aa a 
rule, uncertain, authorities, excepting in those 
fabrics which come from the vicinity of the 
province in which they lived. They buy their stock 
in large quantities, usually by the bale at so much 
a square foot, and tben mark each according to 
their judgment eo as to make the bale average up 
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well aad pay a good profit. So it is that aa expert 
may occasioQally select a choice piece at a bargain 
while the novice usually pays more than the actual 
wortlL Every rug has three values, first the art 
value depend ID g upon its colors and designs, 
second the collector’s value depending npon its 
rarity, and third the utility value depending upon 
its durability. No dealer can buy rugs on utility 
value alone and he who sells Oriental rugs very 
cheap nsually sells very cheap rugs. 

It might he well right here to state that when 
mgs are sold by the bale the wholesaler usually 
places a few good ones in the bale for the purpose 
of disposing of the poor ones. Dealers can always 
find an eager market for good rugs, hut poor ones 
often go begging, and in order to dispose of them 
the auction is resorted to. They are put up under 
a bright refiected light which shows them off to 
the best advantage; the bidder ia allowed no 
opportunity for a thorough examinatiou and 
almost invariably there are present several fake 
bidders. This you can prove to your own satis- 
faction by attending some auction several days 
in succeesioD and you will see the same beautiful 
Tabriz bid off each time at a ridiculously low 
price, while those that you actually see placed into 
the hands of the deliveryman will average in price 
about the same as similar rugs at a retail store. 
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ANTIQUES 


The passion for antiques in this country haa in 
the past been bo atroug that ruga showing signs 
of hard wear, with ragged edges and plenty of 
holes, were quite as salable as those which were 
perfect in every respect and the amateur collector 
of so^lled ^‘antiques*’ was nsnaJly an easy 
victinu Of late, however, the antique craze seems 
to be dying out and the average buyer of toAay 
wiD select a perfect modem fabric in preference 
to an imperfect antique one. 

There is no' question that age is an important 
factor in the beauty of a rug and that an antique 
in a state of good preservatiou is much more 
valuable than a modem fabric, especially to the 
collector, to whom the latter has Ettle value. In 
order to be classed as au antique a rug should be 
at least fifty years old, having been made before 
the introduction of aniline dyes. An expert can 
determine the age by the method of weaving, the 
material used, the color combinatton, and the 
design, with more certainty than can the art con* 
noissenr teU the age of certain European pictures. 
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to which he assigna dates by their peculiarities in 
style. Every time a design is copied it nndergoea 
some slight change until, perhaps, the original 
def^ign is lost. This modihcation of designs also 
affords great assistance in determining their age. 
In the Tiffany studios in New York City can be 
seen a series of Feraghan ruga showing the 
change in design for several generations. 

As n mle more knowledge concerning the age 
of a mg can he obtained from the colors and the 
materials employed than from the designs. An 
HTitiqne appears light and glossy when the nap 
runs from yon, wherean it wLU appear dark and 
rich hnt without Instre when viewed from the 
other end. Sncli mgs are usually more or less 
shiny on the back and their edges are either 
somewhat ragged or have been overcast anew. 

With the exception of a few rare old pieces 
which may be found in the palaces of rulers and 
certain noblemen, the Orient has been pretty well 
stripped of its antiques. Mr. Charles Quill Jones, 
who has made three trips through the Orient in 
search of old mgs, reports that region nearly bare 
of gems. During his last sojonm in those parts 
be has succeeded in collecting a considerable 
number of valuable pieces, but his success may be 
attributed to the poverty and disruption of houae- 
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holda ocoasioiied by the losses of the recent revo¬ 
lution in Persia. As esx)edally rare he writes of 
having secared five pieces which were made dur¬ 
ing the reign of Shah Ahhaa in the Ifith century. 
In England, France, Germany, Bussia, Aostria, 
Poland, and eapeciully Ba^'arin, there are many 
fine old pieces, those of London, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Budapest being particularly note¬ 
worthy, The Botbscbild collection in Paris con¬ 
tains many matchless pieces and tlie Ardebil 
Mosqne carpet, which is in the Sonth Kensmgtoa 
Museum, London, is without doubt the most 
famous piece of weaving in the world. Accord - 
iog to the inscription upon it, it was woven by 
Maksoud, the slave of the Holy Place of Kaahan, 
in It measnres thirty-fonr feet by seventeen 

feet six inches and contains 32,000,000 knots. No 
doubt there are more good genuine antiqueB in 
Europe and America tlian in the entire Orient. 
They are to be found, as a rule, in museunifi and 
in private collections. A number of really old and 
very volnable pieces may be seen at the Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Fine Arts in New York City, 
The Yerkes collection of Oriental rugs, which has 
recently been disposed of at public sale by the 
American Art Galleries, contained nothing but 
Polish fabrics and Persian carpets of royal origin. 
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made at some early date prior to the seventeenth 
century. Some of the most prominent collectors 
of the United States are Mr. J. Picrpont Morgan 
of New York City> who has one of the most val¬ 
uable GoUectionfi in the world; Mr. H. C. Frick of 
Pittsburg, Pa., Miss A. L. Pease of Hartford, 
Conn., Mr. C. F. Williame of Morristown, Pa., 
the Hon. W. A. Clark and Mr. Benjamin Altman 
of New York City, Mr. Theodore M. Davis of 
Newport, R, L, Mr. Frank Ivoftns, Mr. F. A. 
Tamer and Mr. L. A. Shorten of Boston; Mr. J, F. 
Ballard of St. Louis and Mr. P. A. B. Widener of 
Elkins Park, Pa. The late Ex-Governor Ames 
of Massachusetts was an enthusiastic collector 
and possessed many fine pieces. 

The late A. T. Sinclair of Allston, MasEi., 
possessed over one hundred and fifty antiques, 
which he himself collected over twenty years ago 
from the varions districts of Persia, Asia Minor, 
the Caucasus, Turkestan, and Beluchistan. Many 
of these pieces are from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred and fifty years old and every one is 
a gem. 

With the exception of an oeoamoual old 
Ghiordes, Kulah, Bergamo or Mosul, for which 
are asked fabnlous prices, few antiques can now 
be found for sale. It is on account of the enor- 





























ANTIQUES 


moiiB prices which antiques bring that faked 
antiques have fotmd their way into the market. 
Engs may be artificially aged but never withonf 
detriment to them. The aging process is mostly 
done by cunning adepta in Persia or Constanti¬ 
nople before they are exported, although in recent 
ye&ra the doctoring process has been practised to 
quite an extent in the United States, and a large 
portion of the nndoctored rugs which reach these 
shores are soon afterwards put through this 
process. The majority of dealers will tell yon 
that there is corapaTatively little sale for the 
nndoctored pieces. The chemically subdued tones 
and artificial sheen appeal to most people who 
know little about Oriental rugs. 

For toning down the bright colors they nse 
cldoride of lime, oxalic acid or lemon jaice; for 
giving then) an old appearance they use coffee 
grounds, and for the ereaticn of an artificial sheen 
or lustre the mgs are usually run between hot roll- 
ers after the application of glyeerine or paraffin 
wax; they are sometimes buried in the ground for 
a time, and water color paints are frequeutly used 
to restore the color in spots where the acid has 
acted too vigorously. Such rugs usually show a 
slight tinge of pink in the white. 

There is a class of modern mgs of good quality. 
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good materiAl, and vegetAble dyed, but with colots 
too bright for Occidental taste- Such ruga are 
aometimea treated with water, acid, and alkali. 
The effect of the acid ih here neutralized by the 
alkali in such a way that the colors are rendered 
more subdued and mellow in tone without result¬ 
ing injury to the material 

What the trade speaks of as a ‘‘washed'’ rug 
IB not neceeaarily a “doctored” one. There is a 
legitimate form of washing which is really a fn- 
Uhing process and which does not injure the 
fabric. It merely washes out the surplus color 
and sets the rest. The belief that only aniline 
djea will mb off when wet and that vegetable ones 
will not do so is erroneons. If a rug is new and 
never has been washed the case is quite the oppo¬ 
site. For the reader's own satisfaction, let him 
moiaten and mb a piece of domestic carpet. He 
will find that the aniline of the latter fabric la 
comparatively fast, whereas, In a newly made 
vegetable dyed Oriental certain colors, especially 
the bines, reds and greens, will wipe off to a 
certain extent. After thia first washing ont, 
however, nothing other Unni a chemical wiH diB* 
torb the vegetable color. 
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ADVICE TO BUYERS 


No set of mles can be fnmistaed whicb wUl 
folly protect porchasers against deception. It Is 
well, however, for one, before purchasing, to 
acquire some knowledge of the characteristics of 
the most common Taxieties as well as of the 
difTerent means employed in e^camining them. 

In the first place, avoid dealers who fail to 
mark their goods in plain figures. Be on the safe 
side and go to a reliable house with an established 
reputation. They will not ask yon fancy prices. If 
it is in a department store be sure yon deal with 
some one who is regularly connected with the 
Oriental rug department. Yon would never dream 
of buying a piano of one who knows nothing of 
music. So many domestic rugs copy Oriental pat- 
terns that many nninformed people cannot tell the 
difference. The following are some of the charac¬ 
teristics of the Eastern fabrics which are not pos¬ 
sessed by the Western ones. First, they show 
their whole pattern and color in detail on the hack 
aide; second, the pile is composed of rows of 
distinctly tied knots, which are made plainly 
visible by separating it; third, the sides are either 
overcast with colored wool or have a narrow 
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selvage; and foartli, the enda have eltber a selvage 
or fringe or both. 

In haying, first select what pleases you in size, 
color, ftntl design, then take time and go over it aa 
thoronghly as a horseman would over a horse 
which he contemplates buying. Lift it to test the 
weight Oriental rugs are much heavier in pro¬ 
portion to their size than are the domestics. Sue 
if it lies airalght and flat on the floor and has no 
folds. Crookedness detracts much from its value. 
Take hold of the centre and pull it up into a sort 
of cone shape. If compactly woven it will stand 
alone just aa a piece of good silk will. Examine 
the pile and see whether it ia bug, short or worn 
in places down to the warp threads; whether it 
lies down as in loosely woven ruga or stands up 
nearly straight as in closely woven mgs; also 
note the number of knots to the square inch and 
whether or not they are firmly tied. The wearing 
qualities depend upon the length of the pile and 
the compactness of weaving. Separate the pile, 
noting whether the wool ia of the same color but 
of a deeper abade near the knot than it is on the 
surface or if it is of an entirely di fife rent color. 
Vegetable dyes nsually fade to lighter shades of 
the original color, while anilines fade to differ¬ 
ent colors, one or another of the dyes used in com¬ 
bination entirely disappearing at times and others 
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remaining. This will also be noticeable, to m 
ceiinin extent, when one end of the fabric is 
turned over and the two sides are coropnred. 
Two mgs may be almost eiactly alike in every 
respect excepting the dye, the one being worth 
ten to fifteen tiniea as mach as the other. 

A good way to test the material U to slightly 
bum its surface with a match, thus prodneing a 
black spot. If the wool is good the singed part 
can be hmahed olT without tearing the slightest 
trace of the bum. The smell of the bamt wool 
will also easily be recognised. Ascertain the 
relative strength of the material, making sure 
that the warp is the heaviest and strongest, the 
pile next and the woof the lightest. If the warp 
is lighter than the pile it will break easily or if 
the warp is light and the weaving loose it will 
pucker. Bugs whose foundation threads are dry 
and rotten from age are worthless. In snch pieces 
the woof threads, which are the lightest, will break 
in seams along the line of the warp when alighUy 
twisted- 

Examine the selvage. It will often Indicate 
the method of its manufacture, showing whether 
it is closely or loosely woven, for the selva^ is a 
continuation of the groundwork of the mg iteelf. 
Also notice the material, whether of hair, wool or 
cotton. Separate the pile and eiamine the woof. 
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noting^ the suinber of threads between each row 
of knots. If possible pull one of them out. In 
the cheaper grade of rnga you wiU often find two 
strands of cotton and one of wool twisted together. 
Such mgs are Tory likely some to bunch up, 
especially if washed. See if the aolTage or warp 
threads on the sides are broken in places. If so 
it wonid be an unwise choice. Now turn the rug 
over and view it from the back, noting whether 
repairs have been made and, if so, to what extent. 
V iew it from the hack with the light shining into 
the pile to see if there are any moths. Pat it and 
knock out the dust. In some instances you will 
be surprised how thoroughly impregnated it will 
be with the dnst of many lands and how much 
more attractive the colors are after such a pat¬ 
ting. Rnb your hand over the surface with the 
nap. If the wool is of a fine quality a feeling of 
electric smootlmesH will result, such aa is experi¬ 
enced when stroking the hack of a cat in cold 
weather. 

Finally, before coming to a decisioii regarding 
its purchase, have it scut to your home for a few 
days. There yon can study it more leisurely and 
may get an idea as to whether or not yon would 
soon tire of the designs or colors. While yon have 
it there do not forget to take soap, water and a 
stiff brush and scmh well some portion of it, 
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selecting u part where some bright ooler such as 
green, bine or red joins a white. After the mg 
has thoronghly dried notice whether or not the 
white has taken any of the other colors. If so, 
they are aniline. 

A ratlier vulgar bnt very good way of telling 
whether a mg is doctored or not is to wet it with 
saliva and rab it in well. If cbemically treated it 
will have a pecnliar, disagreeable, pongent odor. 

A fairly accnrate way of determining the claim 
of the fabric to great age is to draw ont a woof 
thread and notice bow difHcnlt it is to straighten it, 
even after days of soaking in water. Ualess one is 
an expert, he should refrain from relying upon his 
own Judgment in bnying a mg for an antique. 

It may be interesting to know the meaning 
of the tags and seals so frequently found on mgs. 
The little square or nearly square cloth tag that is 
so frequently attached at one comer to the under 
surface by two wire clasps has on it the number 
given to that particular piece for the convenience 
of the washer, the exporter, the importer and the 
custom officials. The mg is recorded by its 
number instead of by its name to avoid con¬ 
fusion and to save labor. The round lead seal 
which is frequently attached to one comer of the 
mg by a Sexible wire or a string, especially among 
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the larger pieces, is the importer’s seal, od one 
side of which will be found his initials. These 
also are of great aasistance to the cnstom oflScials, 
Before closing this chapter a few words in 
regard to the selection of rags for certain rooms 
might he acceptable, though this is, to a large 
extent, a matter of individual taste; yet in malriT ig 
a fielectian one should have some consideration 
for the decorations and fnrnitnro of the room in 
which the ruga are to be laid and they should 
liarmonize with the side walls, whether the bar- 
mony be one of analogy or of contrast. The door 
of a room is the base npon which the scheme of 
decoration is to be built. Its covering should 
carry the strongest tones. If a single tint is to 
be used the walls must take the next gradation 
and the ceiling the last. Tliese gradations most 
be far enough removed from each other in depth 
of tone to be qnite apparent but not to lose their 
relation. Contrasting colors do not always bar* 
monke. A safe rule to follow would be to select 
a color with any of its complementary colors. 
For instance, the primary colors are red, bine, and 
yeUow, The complementary color of red would 
be the color formed by the combLnation of the 
other two, which in this case would bo green 
(composed of yellow and blue) ; therefore red 
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and green would form n harmony of contrast, 
Ijikewiae rod and bine make violet, which would 
harmonize with yellow; red and yellow make 
orange, which would harmonize with blue, ate. 

Light rooms of Lonifl X\'l stylo would hardly 
look as well with bright, rich colored rugs as they 
would with delicately tinted Kirmans, Samks, 
and Sennas. Nor wonld the latter styles look as 
well in a Dutch dining room, finished in black oak, 
as would the rich, dark Bokharas and Feraghans, 
Mission rooms also reqnire the dark colored mge. 
If the room is pleasing in its proportion and one 
rug is used it should conform as nearly in propor¬ 
tion as possible. If the room ia too long for its 
width select a rug which will more nearly cover 
the floor in width than it will in length. A rug 
used in the centre of a room with considerable 
floor area around it decreases the apparent size of 
the room. Long mgs placedjengthwise of a room 
increase its apparent length, while short mgs 
placed across a room decrease its apparent length, 
and rugs with large patterns, like wall paper with 
large pattema, will dwarf the whole apartment. 
The following ideas are merely offered as sugges¬ 
tions without any pretension whatever to superior¬ 
ity of judgment. 

For a VcsTiBnu a long-noped mat, which 
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corresponds in shape to the vestibule and covers 
folly one-half of Its snrfoce, such for instance as 
a Beluchistan or a Moaol. Appropriate shorter 
naped pieces may be found among the Anatolians, 
Meles, Ladihs or TanUta. Aa a mle the dark 
colored ones are preferable, 

Hau-.—I f the hall is a long, narrow one, use 
long rnnners which cover fully two-thirds of its 
surface. Such may be found among the Mosuls, 
Sarabands, Hamadans, Ispahaus, Sbirvans, and 
Genghis, 

For a reception hall a Khiva Bokhara, a 
Yomnd, a dark colored Mahal, or several Kanaka 
or Karabaghs wotild look well if the woodwork is 
dark. If the woodwork is light several light col¬ 
ored Caucasian or Persian pieces such as the 
Dagbestans, Kablstans, Sarabands, Hamadans, 
or Shiran would be appropriate. 

Bsception Booh, —A light colored Kerman- 
shah, Tabrii, Saruk, Senna, or Khorasan. Usu¬ 
ally oue large piece which covers from two-thirds 
to three-fourths of the floor surface is the most 
desirable. 

LirrsTo Boom. —For this room, which is the 
most used of any in the home, we should have 
the most durable rugs and as a rule a number of 
small or medium siaed pieces, which can be easily 
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shifted from one position to another, are prefer- 
able. Here, too, respect mnsi be had for harmony 
with the side walls, woodwork and furniture, as 
it is here that the f amil y spend most of their 
time and decorative discord wonld hardly add to 
one's personal cnjoymenti Many appropriate 
selections may be made from the Feraghans, 
Ispabans, Sarabands, Shiraz, Mosnls, Daghestaju, 
Kabistans, and Heluchistans. 

Duiiifc Boom. —Ordinarily nothing wonld be 
more appropriate than one of the lierez or Sal- 
tanabad productions ualcss the room be one of 
the Mission etyle, in which case a Kluvn Bokhara 
wonld he most desirable. Small pieces would not 
be suitable. 

LmoAnr oa Den.'—O ne large or several small 
pieces, nsnaUy the dark rich shades are prefer¬ 
able, such for instance as are found in the Khivas, 
Yomuds, Enrdistans, Feraghans, Shiraz, Kazaks, 
Belnchistans or Tekke Bokharoa, the predomi¬ 
nating color selected according to the decorations 
of the room. 

BiTH Boom, —One heavy long-piled, soft piece 
anch as are some of the Bijars or Mosnls in light 
colors. 

Bkdboomb.— For chambers where colors rather 
than period styles are dominant and where large 
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mgs are never appropriate, prayer ruga like those 
of the Ktilab, Gbierdea, Lodii, Anatolian, or 
Daghestan varieties are to he desired. Those 
with yellow as the predominating color hlend 
especially well with mahogany furniture if the 
walls are in huff or yellow tones. The Nomad 
prodncts are especially desirable for bedrooma 
on account of the comfort which they afford. 
Being thick end soft the sensation to the tread is 
Imnirious. An occasional Anatolian, Ladik, Ber- 
game, Meles, or Bokhara mat placed before a 
dresser or a wash-stand] a Shiraz pillow on the 
sofa; a Senna Ghileem thrown over a divan; a 
Shiraz, Mosul, or Belachisten saddle-bag on a 
Mission standard as a receptacle for magazines; 
a silk mg as a table spread, etc,, will all add 
greatiy to the Oriental effect 
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THE HYGIENE OF THE RUG 


In all the UteratuTe on Oriental Huge no men¬ 
tion has been made of their eanitary condition 
when laid on the floora of onr homes. In response 
tO' a letter of mqniiyp one of onr Aroenean mia- 
sionartes, a yoimg lady stationed at Sivaa, Turkey 
in AsiOi who very modestly objects to the use of 
her name, ao well explained the condition of 
affairs that portions o£,her letter given verbatim 
will prove most interesting. She says: 

** In Sivas there are a number of mg factories 
in which are employed many thousand little girls, 
ages ranging from four years upward. They 
work from twelve to fourteen hours a day and I 
believe the largest amount received by them is 
live piasters (less than twenty cents) and the small 
girls receive ten to twenty paras (a cent or two). 
These factories are hotbeds of tuberculosis and 
we have many of these cases in onr Mias ion Hos¬ 
pital. Of course this araonut of money scarcely 
keeps them in bread and in this underfed condi¬ 
tion, working so long in ill ventilated rooms, they 
quickly succumb to this disease. These girls are 
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all Arniemaiia in that region. The Turks do not 
allow their women and children to work in public 
places. The Armenians are going to reap a sad 
harreat in the fntnre in Urns allowing the fntnre 
wives and mothers of their race to tmdermme 
their health working in these factories. These 
rugs are all exported to Europe and America, 

“No matter what part of the city yon pass 
through this time of the year you will see looms 
up In the diiferent homes and moat of the family, 
especially the women and cliildren, working on 
these mgs, and it is very interesting to watch 
them and to see how skilfnl even the small chil¬ 
dren grow in weaving these intricate patterns. 
Making mgs in the homes is quite different from 
making them in the factories, for in the summer at 
least they have plenty of fresh air. 

“No doubt many mgs made In these homes 
are filled with germs of contagrous diseases, for 
they use no precantions here when they have such 
diseases in the family, and usually the poor people 
only have one room, and if a member of the family 
is stricken with smallpox or acarlet fever the rest 
of the family continue to work on the rug often 
in the same room," 

Another correspondent from Marash, Turkey 
in Asia, says, “ If yon are interested in humanity 
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as well as m rngs, please pat in a strong plea 
against some of these factories which are employ' 
ing children who can scarcely speak. These Uttie 
babies alt from monung till evening tying and 
cutting knots in damp and poorly ventilated 
places. Is it n wonder that diseases, especially 
tnhercnlosis, are developing rapidly among 
them!’' 

A third correspondent says, ''Often mgs upon 
whidi patients have died from contagions dis' 
eases are sold without cleauing. In fact, they are 
rarely cleaned." 

Upon receipt of the above a letter of inquiry 
was at once sent to the Treasury Department at 
Washington regarding tlic disinfection of textiles 
from the Orient immediately upon their arrival 
into this country, to which we were informed that 
"The Snrgeou-General of the Public Ilealth and 
Marine Hospital Service stated that such rugs, 
If originating In parts or places infected with 
quarantinable diseases, would be required to be 
disinfected nnder the quarantine laws.*' This 
sounds sensible, but when the mgs are sent from 
ad parts of the Orient to Constantinople, from 
whence they are shipped in bales to the tTnited 
States, pray how can the Surgeon-General dis- 
criminate f The only safe way is for the govern- 
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ment to have strict laws regurding their imine- 
diaie and thorough disinfection. We already 
have n law which requires the dMnfection of 
hidejs before they are shipped to this country. It 
reads; Officers of the custome are directed to 
treat hides of neat cattle shipped to the United 
States without proper disinfection as prohibited 
importations, and to refuse entry of such Itldes.*^ 
Also, “the disinfection of such hides in this coun¬ 
try or storage of the same in general order ware* 
honses will not be permitted, for the reason that 
the passage of diseased bides through the connlry 
or their storage with other goods will tend to the 
dissemination of cattle disease in the United 
States/’ (See Section 12 of the Tariff Act of 
August 5,1909. J 

Ex-President Taft once recommended a new 
department of public health whose duty it would 
he to consider all matters retating to the health of 
the nation. If his suggestions are carried out no 
donht the question of disinfecting Oriental imports 
will be satisfactorily disposed of. 

Until then we should see to it that all Oriental 
rugs are at least clean and free from dust before 
allowing tbem to be delivered in our homes. The 
great majority of these mgs, when leaving the 
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Orient^ are impregnated with dofit frem their 
adobe floors and| If free of this dost, they have in 
all probability been pretty thoroughly cleaned by 
some reliable imyMjrter or dealer^ the majority of 
whom are heginniag to realise the importance of 
this procedure. 
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THE CARE or RUGS 


There is a popui&T idea that an Oriental rug 
will never wear ont and that the harder it is used 
the more ailky it will grow. Tliia is an crroneons 
idea and many mgs that wonid be almost price¬ 
less now are beyond repair, having fallen into the 
bands of people who did not appreciate them and 
give them tlie proper care. Oriental mgs cannot 
be handled and beaten like the domestics without 
serious injur}'* In the Orient they receive much 
better treatment than they do at onr hands. 
There they are never exposed to the glare of a 
strong light and arc never subjected to the con¬ 
tact of anything rougher than the bare feet. The 
pecnliar silkiness of the nap so much admired in 
old pieces is dne to the fact that the Oriental 
never treads on them with his shoes. 

Large rugs, having a longer pile, resist more 
the wear and tear from the shoes, hut they must 
be handled with greater care than the small ones, 
as, being heavier, the warp or woof threads are 
more liable to break. 

As a rule mgs should be cleaned every week 
or two. Never shake them or hang them on a line. 
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SB the foundation threads may break, letting the 
knots slip and Bpread apart. There are more rngs 
worn out in this way than by actual service. Lay 
them face downward on the graas or on a clean 
floor and gently beat IbeTO with something pliable 
like a piece of rubber hose cut in strips. With a 
clean broom sweep the back, tlien turning them 
over, sweep across the nap each way, then with 
the nap. Bnishing against the nap is most harm¬ 
ful, as it may loosen the knots and force the dnst 
and dirt into the tertnre. Finally dampen the 
broom or, better still, dampen a clean white cloth 
in water to which a little alcohol baa been added, 
and wipe over the entire mg in the direction in 
which the nap lies. The sweeping process keeps 
the end of the pile clean and bright and gives it 
a silky, lustrons appearance. Sometimes clean, 
damtiencd sawdust can he used and, In the winter 
time, nothing is better than snow, which will clean 
and brighten them wonderfully. 

Many mgs are unproved by an occasional 
washing. It is usnally advisable to have some 
reliable man, who understands this work, to do it 
for you, as it is quite a task and few homes have a 
suitable place for it. A good concrete floor will 
answer nicely. With a stiff hrmsh, a cake of 
castile or wool soap and some warm water give 
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tlie pile a thoTeugh scmbbing in every direction 
excepting against the nap. Kinse vrith wBxm 
water, than with cold, turning the hose upon it for 
fifteen or twenty inlnntea. Soft water ta preferable 
if it can be nbtained. ^Finally, with a smooth stick 
or a wooden roller, squeeze the water out by strok¬ 
ing it in the direction of the nap. This stroking 
process should be continued for some time, after 
which the rug is spread out on n roof faoe upward 
for several clear days. 

Unless mgs are frequently moved or cleaned 
moths are sure to get into them. Sweeping alone 
is not always sufficient to keep them out. For this 
purpose the compressed air method is par 
excellence. 

If yon expect to close your home for several 
weeks or months do not leave yonr mgs on the 
floor. After having all necessary repairs made 
have them thoroughly cleaned by the compressed 
air process, then place them in canvas or stroug 
paper bags, sealing them tightly. A large mg 
may be wrapped with clean white paper, then 
with tar paper. It is better to roll than to fold 
them, but if folded always see that the pile is on 
the inside, else bad creases may be made in them 
which mar never come out. They should be stored 
i » 
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in a dry, airy room, aa they readily absorb 
laoiBtnre. 

When a mg shows a tendency to curl on the 
comers only, a very good idea is to weight it 
down with tea lead which is folded in such a way 
as to make a piece about four inches long, one 
inch wide and one-^ightb of an inch thick. This 
is inclosed in a doth pochet which is sewed to 
the under side of the mg at the comers so that 
its lengtli lies in the direction of the warp. 

Many ruga that are crooked may easily be 
straightened by taddng them face downward in 
the proper shape and wetting them. They shoold 
be kept in that position until thoroughly dried and 
shrunken to the proper shape. Obstinate and 
conspicuous stains may he removed by clipping 
the discolored pile down Sat to the warp, carefully 
pulUng ont the knots from the back of the mg and 
having new ones inserted. This, however, with all 
other extensive repairs, should be done by one 
especially skilled in that line. 

Considering the rapid increase in the price of 
good Oriental mgs within the past few years we 
shonld appreeisto and <»re for all the fine examples 
which we already have in our possession. 
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TEE MATERIAL OF RUGS 


The materials from whidi mgs are made, 
Darned m order of tbe ratio in which they are uesed, 
are wool, goats' hair, camels' hair, cottoa, silk, 
and hemp. 

Wool. —The wool produced in the colder prov- 
incea ia softer and better than that produced in 
the warmer prorincea. Likewise that produced 
at a high aJtitnde is superior to that from a lower 
altitude. The qtmlity of the pasturage plays a 
most important part in the quality of the wool. 
For this reason no bettor wool is to he found 
anywhere in the world than from the provinces 
of Khorasan and Eurdistan. Very often the 
sheep are oovered over with a sheet to protect and 
keep the wool in a clean* luatrona condition- The 
quality of the wool also dependa to no small ex- 
tent upon the age of the sheep frem which it is 
taken, that from the young lainhs being softer and 
more pliable than that from the older animals. 
The softest and most lustrous wool is that which 
is obtained by combing the sheep in winter and ia 
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known oa knrk. From this some of the choicest 
pras-^cr rngs are made. 

Goats' Haib.— From the goats of some Loeail- 
tiea, espedallj in Asia Minor and Turkestan, ia 
obtained a soft down which ia need to a large 
extent in the manufacture of mgs. The straight 
hair of the goat U also used. It U of a light brown 
color and, as it will not dye well, is sometunea 
used without dyeing to produce brown grounds, as 
in some of the Kurdistan products. It is quite 
commonly ascd as a selvage and fringe in the 
Turkoman products. When wet it curls so tightly 
that it ia difficult to spin it, therefore it ia not 
always washed. This accounts for the strong 
odor which U especially noticenble in warm 
weather. 

ilohair is obtained from the Angora goat of 
Asia Minor, while cashmere consists of the soft 
under-wool of the Cashmere goat of Tibet. 

CAAtELS* Haib,—I n Eastern Persia, Afghanis¬ 
tan, and Beluchistan are camels which produce a 
long wooBy hair suitable for rug weaving which 
is never dyed, is silky and soft, has phenomenal 
durability and is used quite freely in the Hama- 
dan, Mosa], and Beluchistan products. It is more 
expensive than sheep's wool but has one great 
drawback in that on the muggy days of summer it 


the mateeial of bugs 

has a disagreeable odor. Most of the alleged 
camels’ bair of eommeree is a goats’ hair pure 
and simple. 

Cotton.—T he majority of the finer Persian 
rngs have cotton Trarp and woof. It makes a much 
lighter, better and more compact foondatiou on 
which to tie the pile, and a mg with anch a fotin- 
dation will bold its shape mnch better. Seldom 
is cotton used for the pile excepting once in a 
great while a Bokhara may be found with small 
portions of the white worked in cotton. 

Silk.— In the regions bordering on the Cas¬ 
pian Sea and in some parts of China where silk 
is plentiful it is used to quite an extent in the 
making of mgs, not only for the nap but fre¬ 
quently for the warp and woof as well. It makes 
a beautiful fabric, but of course will not wear like 
wool. 

Hemp,— Hemp is seldom used in mg making 
for the reason that it rots qnickiy after being wet 
and the entire fabric is soon gone. 

Pbeeabation or tee Wool..—After being 
sorted, the wool is taken to a brook and washed 
thoronghly at intervals in the cold nmuing water 
for severtd times until aU foreign matters are 
removed, leaving the animal fat which gives it 
the soft, silky appearance. The results of waah- 

T1 
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ing depend to a qertam eitent upon the quality of 
the water used in the procesa, soft water giviug 
much better results than doea the hard. 

After a thorough bleaching in the aun^a rays 
it Ifl placed in a stone vessel, covered with a mix¬ 
ture of Soar and starch, then pounded with 
wooden mallets, after which it ia again washed 
in nmning water for several hours and again 
dried in the sun. Under this process it shrinks in 
weight from forty to fifty per cent, and after 
being spun the yam is sold everywhere for the 
same price as twice the amount of the raw 
material. 

It is apnn in three different ways. That which 
IB intended for the warp is spun tightly and of 
medium thickness, that for the woof rather fine, 
and that for the pile heavj' and loose. 

There are so many different natnral shades 
of wool that much of it can be utilized in its 
natural color. The dyeing is always done in the 
yar^ never in the loose fibres, and will he ex¬ 
plained in the chapter under Dyes. 
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DYES AND DYERS 


Th© fleerets of tli© Eastern dye-pot are respon¬ 
sible for the imrivailed beauty and durability of 
the Oriental rng'. These secrets of extracting 
coloring matter from roots, leaTcs, ftowera, barks, 
and various other vegetable and animal products 
by a process of boiling^ fermentingi ete,, were 
guarded religioualy and descended from father to 
son* many of them having been lost as the family 
became extincL Each dy©r or family of dyers 
has some peculiar and secret method of producing 
certain shades. 

Our great knowledge of chemistry has aided 
us little in our effort to duplicate and produce 
certain colors which the Orientals produced with 
the simplest ingredients and without any knowl¬ 
edge of chemistry whatever. Every kind of plant 
from which dyestuff is obtained is a product of 
geographic enviroumentp the quality of which 
depends upon certain conditions of climate and 
fiolL For th i” reason those of one locality may be 
flupertor to those of anotber^ On the other band 
it must not be forgotten that there are many 
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classes of vegetable djres which are not scien- 
tifioally or lionestlj made. 

After the wool has gone through the washing 
process and dried it ia dipped into one or more 
pots, according to the shade desired, for a certain 
length of time, when, without being wrung out, 
it is hung up over the dye-pot to drip and after 
being washed once more in cold water it finally 
is spread out in the sun. Even when the same 
process is followed each time it is seldom that two 
bunches of material dyed have exactly the same 
shade, as the density of the dye and its shade 
differs somewhat with each dip of wool from a 
prerious pot. This probably accounts in part fpr 
the innumerable shadinga seen in the rugs of cer¬ 
tain localities. Formerly the dyers employed as 
mordants, valonia, pomegranate rind, snniac, and 
the barks of certain trees, but in some districts 
of late they me alum. This, with the iime solution 
in which the wool Is washed before dyeing to in¬ 
crease the brilliancy of the dyes, makes the yam 
brittle and lessens its wearing quality. Most vege¬ 
table dyes fade, but they fade into softer and more 
pleasing sliadea. The best colors for service are, 
as a rule, the blues, yellows, and reds, all of which 
improve greatly with age. The browns are apt to 
lose their lustre, while the blacks, which are really 
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mineral r being made by tbo aetion of vinegar on 
iron filiavings, seem most corrosive and gradually 
eat the wool. Many of the antiques you will find 
in a splendid state of preservation with the excep¬ 
tion of the black, which has oaten the pile down to 
the warp threads. Natural colored black and 
brown wools and brown camels’ hair are fre¬ 
quently used and they are, of course, durable. 

There is no doubt that the increasing demand 
in this country for the Eastern rug, together with 
the Kussian infinence in the Orient, tends towards 
more hasty conunerciai methods of roanufactnre 
and is, to a great extent, responsible for the 
introduction there of aniline dyes. The coal tar 
products have been readily accepted by the 
Eastern dyers, as they are cheaper, more easily 
used, and offer a greater number of brilliant 
shades, all of which appeal very ranch to the 
Oriental taste. 

The aniline dyes are more commonly used 
through Asia Minor and, to some extent, in the 
Caucasus and even in Persia. In liHJS a law was 
enacted by the Persian government forbidding 
the importation of chemical dyes and seizing and 
destroying all fabrics in which they were need. It 
was also decree! that a dyer found gniltj' of using 
them would have his right hand cut off. The 
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government baa never been very strict in enforc¬ 
ing this Inw, else there would be at the present 
time many one^haTided men in Peraiap 

Aa there ia no sneli law in Asia MinoTj fully 
fieventy-five per cent, of the ruga now imported 
from that country are aniline dyed* The Kurdis¬ 
tan f KhoraaaUi and Kirman products, aa well aa 
those made by the Nomads in the Pars district 
of Persia, have been particularly free from out¬ 
side influences and aa a rule are honestly dyed- 
The nomadic life of the Kurds iu former times 
enabled them to gather plants more eaBlJy and ao 
they were able to obtain good vegetable dyes* 
Now that they do not roam as much the result ia, 
less vegetable and more anilme dyes. Formerly 
also, the beat wool only was used by the Knrda 
for the making of rugs and the women chose only 
tliat which they knew would take the colors well* 
Now the men sell the best part of the wool and 
the women use what is left and press aniline dyes 
into service to hide any possible defect 

borne of the coal tar products will resist light, 
water, and air even better than many of the veg¬ 
etable pigmeuts, but the former have a tendency 
to make the wool fibres more brittle so that they 
break easily, whDe the latter preserve the wool 
and lengthen the life of the fabric. 
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Each nation uses to a large extent its favorite 
color, thna the Persian is partial to the dark 
greens and yeUows, the Turk to the reds, and the 
Armenian to the hlttes. Asia Minor and Persia 
being countries of intense sunshine, in vhich the 
colors of the skv and land are most pronounced, 
the neutral tints and Imes make little impression 
on snch surroundings and are therefore little 
used. All the mg making people use more or less 
yellow, blue, orange, red, ruby, and green, except¬ 
ing the Turk, wlio regards the latter as a sacred 
color and not to be trodden on. He therefore 
seldom us^ it in any hut those of the prayer 
design. 

An expert can often distinguish between an 
aniliac dyed mg and a vegetable dyed one merely 
by feeling of it, as the coal tar product robs the 
wool of its oil, making it stiffer, harder, and dryer. 
Another way to differentiate is to examine some 
of the white which lies next to some bright color 
like blue, red, orange, or green and see if it has 
become tinted with the brighter color. If not, 
wet the two and after th^ dry see if the white 
hag taken any of the other color. If so it is prob- 
ably aniline. In the Orient they nse a string of 
amber heads with which to test the dyes. The 
heads are drawn over the surface of the mg so 
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that 111® colors reflect through than. If ani- 
Iln® they are snid to hav® a cloudy appearance, 
while if vegotahle they have a clear wavy appear^ 
ance. If there ia any knowledge imparted by this 
teat it eertainly is only in the hands of the expe¬ 
rienced, A vegetuble dye will fade into a lighter 
tone of itself, while in a cheniical dye Bome one 
of the colors need to make np the composite color 
win disappear. For instance a bine, which has 
been need with yellow t o make green, may entirely 
disappear, leaving the yellow; thus in the aniline 
prodnct the aurfaee will show the changed color 
and the original color will show down next to the 
warp, while in the vegetable dyed product there 
will simply he two shades of the same color. 

Weavers freqneiitly choose colors according 
to their symbolic aignlhcance, so that they work 
into their mgs a sort of poetry which only the 
initiated can read. Tims to the Persian, the 
Chinese, and the Indian Mohammedan, white is an 
emblem of mourning; green is regarded by the 
Mobammedan as a sacred color and denotes 
immortality; blue to the Persian means air, while 
to the Mongolian it means authority and power; 
black denotes sorrow, eril, and vice; red denotes 
joy, happiness, life, truth, virtue, and sincerity; 
yeUow is a ChinoBe color for royalty; orange la 
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DYES AND DYEHS 


the Buddhist and Mohaminedim color for sorroT^t 
uud rose for di’^TUfl wisdom. The following la a 
list of some of tiie most common Oriental colors 
with a short description of the sources from which 
they are derived: 

The best and most lasting is the rich 
canniae known as Kermes and consists of dried 
ia sects which live on a species of oak tree. These 
insects are collected in the month of Jnne and are 
killed by being exposed to the vapors of acetic 
acid evolved by heating vinegar, Kermes was 
known to have been nscd in time of 

Moses, and is probably the most lasting and most 
preservative of J^lt dyestuffs. Of late years, how¬ 
ever, it has been to a large extent supplemented 
by cochineal, which is more brilliant. Madder root, 
ground and boiled, is the basis of a multitude of 
reds and is also noted for its fastness. From it con 
be obtainwl many degrees of red from pink to 
intense scarlet, but the ahade most commonly 
used by tbe Persians of to-day is obtained by 
combining madder with alum and grape juiee. 
Although cochineal is used considerably by 
Eastern dyers, it is really a modem dye, being 
obtained from dried insects which are found on 
the cacti of Mexico. It gives soft, beantifiil reds, 
is absolutely fast and ia very expensive. With 
a at 
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bichromate of potash it ^ves purple i with Bol' 
phmic acid, cnrosoa and Bcariet, and with madder, 
cherry and various shades of pink. One of the 
beat, richest and most lasting vermilions was 
made by a secret process from sheeps ’ blood, bat 
the secret has long since been. lost. In recent 
years many reds have bod as a basis tbe dye 
woods, Btich as Campeacby wood, Brazil wood, and 
others. They are sometimes obtained from onion 
skins, ivy berries, beets, and other plants, but 
these latter pigments are not as enduring as those 
previously mentioned. 

Blttk,—I ndigo dissolved in sulpburic acid, to 
which is added alnm, forms a basis of most blues 
and was used long (before the Christian era. It 
is obtained from the leaves of various specimeua 
of Indigofera which are cultivated largely in 
India. The deep Persian bine is obtained by 
applying indigo over madder. It can be com¬ 
pounded with almost any other dyeing material 
known and it is by this mixin g process that bean- 
tifnl violets, porcelain blues and pinks are 
obtained. A superb dark blue found in some of 
the antique Persian mgs has been in disuse for 
nearly a half century. The secret of ms lri u g it 
seems to have been lost and no one has been able 
to reproduce it. 
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—^Indigo in combination ^th one of 
the yellows farntslies most of the greens. With 
bnclctbom it produces Chinese greens, both bright 
and doll. 

Bbown.— Browns are most frequently obtained 
by mixin g madder with yellow or by dyeing with 
madder over yellow, Valonia, caiechn, gall-nnls, 
end the green huaka of walnuts also enter largely 
into the meking of browns. 

Y’ft.tjiw.—T he principal yellows are obtained 
from the Persian berries, from turmeric, from 
saffron and sninac roots. Persian berries give a 
fast dull yellow. Turmeric is from the root of a 
plant growing abundantly in East India and 
China and it gives a bright orange color. Orange 
yellow is also obtained from henna and by com¬ 
bining madder and turmeric. A light yellow is 
obtained from larkspur; a greeniab yellow from 
a fungus of the mulberry, and, of late years, a 
buff colored yellow has been obtained from quer¬ 
citron bark. 

Black.— Black Heema to be the only color 
whidi the rug makers of older days were unable 
to produce from vegetable or animal sources. 
The principal black used was that made from iron 
filings with vinegar and pomegranate rind, but 
it destroyed the fibres of the wooL For this 
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Teas on voiy little black 'n'aa naccl in tbo antique 
pieces excepting where ibe fleece of black sheep 
Gonld be obtained. Nowadays logwood, which 
grows in Central America, is tbo eagentiftl basis 
of aU blacks in wool, altliongb other colors are 
frequently nsed with it to modify or intensily 
the shade. 

PuBJ>La,—From very early times the Phmni' 
ciaua were renowned for a purple which they 
obtained from a shell hah fonnd in the .^gean Soa, 
bat the secret of making it has long since become 
a lost art. A great many shades of purple, helio¬ 
trope and laveuder are obtained from the differ¬ 
ent red dyea in combination with indigo and the 
dye woods as well as from tbo bodies of marine 
insects and tnollusks. 

Gbat.— Gray is aecured from Smyrna gall- 
nuts with copperas. 

Sauhoit,— Salmon ig obtained by mixing 
madder with valonia. 

Tioi.Er.—Violet is freqaenGy made from millr , 
BOUT grape Juice, madder and water. 
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WEAVING AND WEA\^HS 


The method of weaving in the Orient to-day is 
practically the same as it was one thousand years 
ngo with the exception, perhaps, that there are 
now fewer crooked fabrics woven than in the days 
gone by. Next to the quality of the material from 
which it is made, and the dye with which it is 
colored, the splendid durability of the Oriental 
mg ia due to the manner in which the pile is 
tied to the waiq) thread. It is so secure that 
it is impossible to remove it by pulling either 
end of the knot. This differs from the domestic 
method in which the pile is merely drawn between 
the wniq> threads without tying or fastening- In 
the finer fabiica of the East the knots are so close 
that it requires careful examination to discover 
them except in very old mgs where the pile is 
worn down, then the knot is distinctly seen. 

In some parts of Persia the heat artisans are 
men hnt in most other sections the weavers are 
mostly women and children. The latter begin 
working at the loom as early as fonr or five years 
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of ago an<3 serve an apprenticeship of two years, 
after whicb. they receive a few peonies a day. A 
akilfal woman weaver will earn from three to six 
shillings a week and they aaaaDy work from ean- 
rise to sunset, week after week, month after 
month, year after year. As a rule they have do 
education, can neither read nor write, and have 
absolutely nothing else to do but weave and gossip. 
Rug weaving proves a sort of an emnsement and 
a source of Income; besides they take a great 
interest in the work and the height of their ambi¬ 
tion is to realize hope of royal recognition for 
their superior workmanship. 

Each mg is given in charge of a master weaver 
who usually gets one anna (two cents) for every 
eleven hnndred knots lied- He it is who Iiirea 
and pays the weavers and makes hiTnaelf respon¬ 
sible for the quality of the work done- 

The girls, especially those of Asia Minor, fre- 
qnently buy with their earnings perforated gold 
coins with which to decorate themselves by mak¬ 
ing them into necklaces or bracelets or by arrang¬ 
ing them on their headgear. These coins not only 
serve to make known their skill as weavers, but 
also answer as dowries for their future husbands. 
A skilful weaver can tie from twelve to fourteen 
knots a minute or from seven to eight thousand 
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knots a day. This would be equal to from four¬ 
teen square iucbes to three squure feet^ according 
to the fine ness of the rug- For this she receives, 
on the average, nine cents a day. For a mg 10 1 G 
with 1S2 knots to the square inch, she would re¬ 
ceive, in rough figures, from $18.00 to $20.00, and 
the TUg would sell in Cunstautinople for no less 
than $75.00. If the women of the Orient are ever 
emancipated we will have to pay much higher 
prices for Eastern carpets than we do now. 

The Eastern loom, which is the same to-day as 
it was a thonsaud years ago, consists merely of 
four poles joined together by ropes according to 
the size of the rug to be woven. On these the 
warp threads are strung and kept at the proper 
tension by weights, which are attached to one of 
the eroBB poles. 

From one to six, or even more, weavers work 
on a rug at the same time, according to its size. 
They sit cross-legged either on the floor or on a 
raised frame, so that their work will be on a level 
with their knees. Before them, as seen in the 
accompanying illustration, is fastened the model 
which they are to follow or what is known as the 
‘*talim,^’ a chart wliich indicates the colors to 
be used and the number of knots to be tied in 
each color. Like expert pianists their fingers 
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seero to know the pattern and mueh of the time 
their eyes are not even upon the work. 

In many casea the head weaver flings these 
symbols for the benefit of the other weavers. 


BtAwinc Lb* lafi dghl Btuu timt* OIihiiHm feniit both Wim miid 

feTtal' triiwTHhn qif {kifai-.. 

jVmong the Nomads the design is frequently kept 
in the brain, or roughly drawn on paper or in the 
sand. If they have another mg as a model they 
get the right design by simply counting on the 
back the number of knots of every color in each 
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TOW. Beg inning &t the bottom and working 
towards the right, the wool Tarn, which goes to 
form the pile, la looped arotmd the warp threads 
by the aid of blunt pointed needles and then tied 
in anch a way that by each knotting two of the 
wart> threads ore boaniL When the Turkish knot 
is used, these two ttireads are bound side by side. 
When the Persian knot is nsed, if tied tightly, one 
is bound in front of the other. This process is 
repeated along the line with the proper colors 
required by the patteme and after each row of 
knots one or more weft threads are passed 
through between the warp threads and then 
beaten down mth a sort of comb, the teeth of 
which pass between ibe warp threads. The pile 
is then trimmed off with the scissors to the desired 
length. The Canoaslans and Kurds, as a mle, leave 
a long pile, while the Turkomans and Feraiana 
clip theirs quite short. Close trimming brings out 
more minutely the color variations. The number 
of knots to the square inch is determined by the 
closeness of the warp threads and the number of 
weft threads thrown across after each row, also 
by the thickness of these threads. The tighter and 
closer the knots are tied the more perpendicnlar 
the pile and more durable the fabric. In coarse 
fabrics, like the Kazak, there are usually four or 
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five weft threadfl betirecn each row of Itnotg. In 
suek fabrics the rows of pile yam overlap, tlina 
giviag it ample opportunity to untwist and be¬ 
come more lustrous. Tliia is why the loosely 
woven, long naped rugs have more sheen than do 
the tightly woven short naped ones. Uneven 





trUnmlng of the pile or unsldlled use of the comb 
will produce unevenness in the completed rag. 

The fewer and the lighter tile weft threads 
are, the more flexible is the mg. The great depth 
of pile is also a good feature in certain rugs, as 
the bea^-ier the fabric in the better it will lie. 
Stronger warp threads are nsnally put on each 
side to strengthen and give better support to the 
weft and sometimes both warp and weft are dyed. 
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eithei* in toto or At the ends only, in order to givo 
u colored webbing to the finished producL 

As a mle the nap of all mgs which are tied 
with the Ghiordes knot mna directly towards one 
end, while those that are tied with the Senna knot 
have a nap which runs towards cane comer, right 
or left, according to whether the right or left 
Senna knot is employed. Freqnently ruga are 
found with either the Ghiordes or the Senna knot 
where the nap runs directly towards one side. 
This may he dne to an untwisting of the pile yam 
or to the washing process, the washer in such cases 
having scraped the water ont towards the side of 
the mg instead of towards the end. 





KAZAK RUG 


TwawmmTT ow rHAltLEii mmKmmiLTy ciitiiAtfiii, tLL. 

FLATS LDAXlfi Mt Hffi SHFijICITT OD.p MTf^, 

Tbtf fidii cdiiwtdi of ft RTLM tit mcdAl0aiH in dftric htuwia Bnd 
ancQ upon a Sdd of old roon. Hid tnftin bcodar alilpo ii ntber 
foreiini to tbr rufc» oT Mm obn. boioft tnan like thoM ratt>d in th« 
wmiDA pMiuts. The nuit two itnpoftmnt iitciM etmy the 
^'cnb ” wMIf oQ the four gnud itnpes carry t^convctttibiiftl 
' oftw tiwtn. That ihiw piece ibiiift motoe ft|pe b qiiHo orWcot from 
tlw rowntMa of fta emb. 


(Sfc page 272) 
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DESIGNS AND THEIR SYMROUSM 


The soul of the Oriental is In his design, which 
is invariahly well composed of skilfully conven¬ 
tionalized ligures and superbly rich» harmonious 
colorings of which one never tires, while that of 
the European hue a stiff set pattern which soon 
falls to attrach 

The transmiaeion of ancient patterns has been 
going on from century to century, the old designs 
and Goloringa being copied by the weavers from 
one generation to another and many of those used 
at the present time are doubtless the same that 
were nsed in the time of Abraham. 

Each diairict, tribe or family hsd its charac- 
teristie patterns and color combinations which 
were regarded as its individual inheritance and 
were never copied by other districts, tribes or 
famiHee. So it is possible for the expert to tell 
the locality from which an antique mg came, but 
the source of the modem one is not quite as accu¬ 
rately determined on account of the changes in. 
designs brought about by the Influeiice of immi- 
graiton, travel and couquesL A design may be 
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borrowed by a neighhormg province uod grad¬ 
ually nndergo diangos according to the taete of 
the adopting people tmtil its orig^mal form is com¬ 
pletely lost. The patterns linve also become lim¬ 
ited in ntunber, so that to-day the entire output 
of Persian fabrics comprises only about thirty 
original designs, but of these the varieties of form, 
arrangement and combination are very large. 
Turkey and India have even, in some instances, 
adopted Enropean designs. Tbe Nomad products 
are perhaps the freest of all from outside 
induences. 

In the way of characterization we might state' 
tliat the Persian designs are usuoUy floral, while 
the Tnrkiah designs are for tbe most part a mix¬ 
ture of the floral and the geometrical, the former 
being much less natnra! than those of the Per¬ 
sians. Caucasian and Turkoman designs are 
nearly always geometricaL Occasionatly they are 
floral but of a rectilineal nature and never con¬ 
nected with wavy lines as in tbe Persian. The 
ICurdish designs are more like tbe Persian, while 
the Chinese consist largely of dragons, monsters, 
and animals of all sorts. It la curious to note 
how the Persians make many patterns out of one 
design by employing various methods of coloring. 
Even when the same colors are used there is 
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always a great disBunilarity between the Hiff er* 
ent makes of the some design. 

Sir George Bird wood says, “Whatever their 
type of ornamentation may be, a deep and com¬ 
plicated symbolism, originating in Babylon and 
pOBsibl}' India, pervades every denomination of 
Oriental carpets. * * The geometrical figures, 6oral 
designs and the figures of animals and beings all 
carry with them a mystical, poetical idea of 
religious sentiment, the study of which, though 
difficult, is very fascinating to one who has the 
ability to interpret them. It seems perfectly 
natural that the Oriental who is so passionately 
devoted to symbols should profusely weave them 
into hia fabrics. The Turks, being orthodos 
Mohammedans, never weave figures of animals, 
birds or human beings into their rugs, as the 
teachings of the Koran forbid it lest it sbonid 
lead to idolatry. Neither do they, as a rule, make 
their mgs symmetncal, their idea being to sym¬ 
bolize the fact that only Allah is perfect The 
Persians and Chinese, however, being more lib¬ 
eral, exercise greater freedom in these respects, 
and in some of their old hunting mgs, of which 
hut few remain, are depicted animals of all Idnda. 

It seems strange to us that the weaver, who 
worked day after day for months and sometimee 
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for years on a Biagle piece, seldom signed or dated 
it. I have aeldom seen the name of the weaver, 
of the place of mannfactnre, or the date, on an 
antique mg. Many of the modem commercial 
pieces are provided with dates to mahc them more 
attractive to the bnyer. Inscriptions, on the other 
band, are frequently fonnd in mgs of ell ages 
and are most frequently on the borders. As a 
mle they are prayers or quotations from the 
Koran or poems from the writings of aome 
famous Persian poet and with hut few exceptions 
are in the Arabic language. The ability to read 
these inscriptions adds greatly to the charm and 
interest of their possession. 

The date, when present, will usually he found 
in one comer of the mg, sometimes in the border 
on one side or end, and should be read from left to 
right If the spot is well worn and the figures are 
indistinct turn the mg over and read on the back 
from ri^t to left. 

The following are the Arabic figures, of which 
there arc numerons modifications: 

o a » 1 y t Tj • • 

o I V rro'iVA'i 

If we will but remember that the Mohammedan 
reckoning began on July 16, €22, A.D., when 
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designs and TUEIB SYMBOLISM 

Mohammed made hia pUgriinage to M'™' 
that the MohflimDedan year couaistfl of thirty- 
three days less than ours, it wUl be easy to find 
the year in onr calendar corresponding to a gi' en 
year in the Mohammedan. The rvde is to sub^act 
from the Moliammedan year one Lhirty-thir o 
itself and add 622 to the remainder; Ome, 
1331^33=^40 (do nothing irith the fraction), 

1331 ^ 40 = 12U1 + 622 ^ 1913. 

The following is an alphabetically arranged 
Uat of the amerent deaigna with descriptions and 
suggestive drawings of the eame. For t^t part 
referring to the Chinese and Indian mytholo^ 
the author ia greatly indebted to 
Beymond of Shanghai, China, and to Mr.^B. A, 
Onpte, F.Z.S., of Cnicntta, Indm, respectively t 

AiiUQAToE, sec Knlah border design. 




, It has been called the trade-mark of 


.asian mgs, in which it is almost 
; in fact, it is apparent in nearly all of the 
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WeBtem Asia designs. With the Chinese the 
latch hook stands for privacy. (See colored plate 
at p. 60, also donbletone at p, 264.) 

AiiTHEMion^ QB Hom consists of an alternate 
bud and £r cDne arrangement with strong lateral 
markings. It is frequently used as a flower on 
the sacred tree. 

Apple, see Silibik. 

Ball anp Claw.— Similar to that used on the 
legs of chairs and tables of the ITth and ISth 
centttriea 

BAaBoa-PoLE Strife (a border design).—^An 
alternate arrangement of diagonal stripes of red 
and white or bine and white, foimd more or less 





in the borders of mgs from all parts of the Orient, 
especially the Caucasian prodncts. Frequently 
tbe stripes carry aoine Bniall decorative pattern. 
(See colored plate at p. 158, also doubletones at 
pp, 204 and 254.) 

BAfiSET.-^ne of the Chinese Bnddhiat orna¬ 
ments. 

Bat.—A Chinese design which is symbolic of 
happiness Found quite commonly in tbe Chinese 
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fabrics. Five bate often appear in the centre of 
Chineso ruga and represent riches, longevltyp 
bealthp love of virtue aad peocefn] end- 



Biuns.—The rosarj' waa anciently naed to 
record time, and a circle, being a tine witbonl 
termination, was the natnrat emblem of its per¬ 
petual continnityj hence "we find citclea of beads 
upon the heads of dekiea and enclosing the sacred 
symbols npon coins and other ornaments. Beads 
are always carried by the Mobammedans to assist 
them in their prayers* The Moslem rosary con¬ 
sists of ninety-nine beads, each one designating 
one of the ninety-nine beantifnl names of Ailuli. 

Bee* —In China it is symbolic of many descend¬ 
ants* In Indin it has been adopted from British 
associations and represenfs indnstry, bat is not 
regarded as an old sjmibo]. 

Beetle on —A ddiiese symbol of 

creation, resurrection or new life* In India it is 



a ajTnboI of royalty. Wings of the gold beetle are 
used in decorating peacock feather fans and 
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moTchels or royul fly flaps. As the blue beetle 
it representa one that Uves on honey and is por¬ 
trayed near the form of a yonng lady wLo&e lotus- 



that Sower. 

Boab. —^In India a boar with a ball on its right 
task represents Vishnu the Protector in his third 
incarnation when he lifted up and saved the earth 
from being engnifed by the great flood (the 
deluge). 

Bouquet, see Pear. 

BuTSEKFur.—The Chinese symbol of vanity, 
Li India it was not used in the older decoration, 
bat in modem decoration it has the associations 





of a flirt, owing to Bnglish environments. Butter¬ 
fly forms are frequently found in Chinese rugs 
intermingled with those of bats. 

Bow KiroT.—^As one of the emblems of Buddha 
it is used in Chinese and Japanese ornament and 
is often found in the border of Chinese mgs. 
Sometimee it partakes of a floral character in 
the Shiraz and Kirman mgs «»Tid jjg very commonly 
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found m the ShemaldiB weaving^ where it b a 
talifimariic design. 

Cajtoft^—A Chinese Buddhist symboU 
CAncASLLN Bobues DEi£i(i3t.—-So Called by the 
author because it is seldom found in auy but the 
Catmasiau fabrics. It is a sort of au S-shaped 
arrangement of the latch hook design. (See 
doubletones at pp. 154 and 356.) 





Cheokeu Boabu. —^An arrangement of squares 
of two or more different colors similar to that of 
a eheeter board. Seldom found iu any rugs 
accepting tlie Bergama and Yomud. 

Chichi Boedeb Desion. —Usually consists of an 
eight-petoled flower arranged on the alternate steps 
of the Greek meander* It is seldom found in any 
rugs but the Tchetciien. { Sec doubletone at p. 260.1 


Chin I aee PearL 

Choess Cnoun Ba^t>i see Cloud* ChlneBO. 
Chtttkse Parr* Greek Fblet, OaaBR Kzr {a 
border design), suggested fay the overlapping of 
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the aea waTes- It is commotily fcniuJ in the 
borders of the Samarkand, Kashgar, Yarkand, 

Beluchistan, and nearly all of the Chinese 
prodneta, (See donbletones at pp. 204 and 296.) 

CmoLB.—Quite commonly nsed in Chinese 
decoration, where it denotes eternity, haTing no 
commencement and no end. In India it is con* 
sidered inanspieious. It is related that one of the 
Maharajahs of India returned a costly landau to a 
British manufacturer because it had circles of 
embroidered tape on its cosh ions. 

Cmcu or Hatpikesb (see colored plates, pp. 
306 and 318, and donhlotone at p. 200).—A mrcle 
or ovoid within which are nsnally worked varions 
Chinese designs, either floral or aninjah Found in 
nearly all classes of Chinese products 

Gnaw Baltj, see Balt and daw. 

ClouP Bawd, see Clond, Chinese. 

Cnoim, CmwEBa, la one of the most fatnons of 
the Mongolian patterns, although it ia frequently 

cAXs 
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found in C&ucnsian and Kurdi&h fabrics. It is 
symbolic of immortality and reprofients the con- 
BtcUation of Urea Major, in wMcli, by the Mon¬ 
golian, the great Itnler was supposed to reslde- 
^ See doahletono at p-and color plate at p. 300.) 

CoaT or Aaica, Persllk (see illustration on 
p. 169).—Consists of a lion holding an uplifted 
sword in its right paw and the rising stm dom- 
mating from its hack. Persians from their 
earliest history have worshipped the Bum The 
lion was added about eight hundred years ago, 
It being the emblem of one of the Ifomadlc tribes 
who were conquered by the Persians. The sword 
signifies the absolute power of the Persian mlers. 
Tilts emblem is used on their Sag and coins as 
well as in decoration, 

Coar OF Asms, BnasiAi; (see illustration on 
p. 253).—The Bussian double eagle is occasionally 
found in old Karaks. 

Coat op Abmb, Tuhkish (see illustration on 
p. 217).—^Bndely represents a left hand, o riginated, 
it is said, by a Sultan who sealed the treaty of 
Bagnsa with the imprint of his band after dipping 
it in blood. It now appears on the Turkish 
stamps, coins and many of their public dovumeutA 

CoHUA, see Serpent. 
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Cock, crowing, see Booster. 

Comb.—^A n emblem of tho MoliainmediLti faith 
to Femind the devont that cleanlmcas is next to 

lii^ 

godliness. For this reason it appears in its vari¬ 
ous forma near the niche of many prayer mgs, 
especially in the Daghestans. 

Compass. —Carried hy the Mohammedans to 
determine the location so that the niche of their 
prayer mgs might be pointed in the right diree- 
tion, towards Mecca. 

CoMcn Sheil. —A Chinese Buddhist symboL 

CoKK, Fib, see Pear. 

CoExucopiA.-—Bepresented by a ram's horn 
filled with flowers and fmit. It symbolizes peace 
end prosperity. 

Cbab. —A border design having the appearance 
of a series of crabs with their claws extended. 

Very conunon in the Caucasian fabrics, especially 
the Kozaks. (See doubletoue at p. 1S6.) 

CaAXK,—-In India the crane is symbolic of a 
rogue, a cheat, a false prophet, a religious hypo¬ 
crite. Crane-like (hakavrata) means hsfpoerisy* 
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A poet addrea&iiig a crane said, stand on 

one leg like a devotee performing anaterlties, but 
yon can only cheat seneeless fiabea. Tour hypoc* 
riay ia well known to the learned; they are aware 
of it” 

Cbescekt,— ^Xn China the crescent in symbolic 
of coming eventSi In India it signifies descent in 
the lunar line of kings of the warrior race {Keha- 
triya) or it indicates Mohammedan faith. When 
ueed as a tattoo mark it is associated with a little 
star below it and it means the devoted love of 
Bohini (Venns) to the moon (who is masculine in 
Indian mythology). 

Cbocodils. — ^In Indian m 3 ?iLologyj when drawn 
with a female figure seated on it it signifies the 
Goddess Ganga (personification of the river 
Ganges); when drawn as holding an elephant 
in its tremendous jaws, it shows distress and 
tenacity. 

Caoaa, OaEsn (sometimes called the Square 
Cross).—A plain cross with four equal arms. 



Most of the Eastern chnrchea are built in the form 
of this cross. The cross is never fonnd in mgs that 
are woven by the orthodox Mohanunedano. 
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CsofiSr SquABK, see Cross, Greek. I 

Cbow. —Chinese, harbinger of bad luck; Indian, 
an evil foreboder among the Hindus and a good 
omen enaong the MohiuniDedans. It is said that 
Sir SaJar Jang, the late Minister of Hyderabad, 
always looked at a crow the first thing in the 
morning and that one of his attendants was told 
oft to Etand with a crow in a cage facing bis ' 

window. 

Cbowino Coca, see Rooster. \ 

CaowN Jewel, see Pear, 

David's Shield, see Star, six-pointed. 

David's Sigjikp ob Shield, see Star, six- 
pointed. - 

Deeb.— In China it is symbolic of longevity j 

and success. In India a doe is eymbollo of love ' 

towards animals becansc of its association with | 

Sbaknntala in the Lost Ring, a very popular i 

drama by KaJidas. i 

Diamond.— Found in mgs of most every class, 
but more especially in those of the Caucasus. As 
far as we are able to leam the diamond has no 
special symbolic significance. (See douhlotone at 

p. 110.) 

Diapeb, see liattice. 

Disc, Winged, Winged Globe or Diae. 

The dog is considered a sacred animal 
for the reason that one preceded Mohammed the 

no 
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propLet, when he made his first triamphAl entry 
into Mecca. 

Dove. —Cbiaese, eompauioaship; ladian, no 
ai^ificanre except through British associations 
for innocenee. 

DaaooN.—The Imperial Chinese dragon is 
represented with five claws and no wings, also 
with scales like a crocodile. It is frequently rep¬ 
resented as either holding or looking towards a 
round object whi<di is said to represent a pearl. 
In India the dragon is the S 3 naibo 1 for death. The 
Japanese dragon has hut three daws. (See color 
plate at p. 300, and doubletone at p. 332.) 

Dnc£.—In China the duck Is the s^'mbol of 
connubial felicity. 

EIaolk,— ^In Indian Mythology, Qarud, the 
Eagle of Heaven, is the charger of Yiabnn and 
the destroyer of venomona snakes. 

Eoo.—In China it is symholip of productive¬ 
ness, plenty. In India, an egg with the figure of 
a babe inside of it indicates the Tmiverse. 

ELEPiLunr.—Chinese, hi^ official rank; Endian, 
sign of royalty, as kings possess them. 

FBATnaa, gee Pear. 

Feeaghan, aee UeraiL 

Fm CowB, gee Pear. 

Piss, see HeratL 
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Pebh Bojtes,’—S ometimes called Indian fish 
bone, suggests the skeleton of a fish. It is sonifr- 
times arranged somewhat similar to tho Herat!. 
(See doubletone at p. 28t) 

x!mvwk\\\\ 

Flame, see Pear. 

Flo WEB OF Hb37xa, see Gull Henna. 

Floweb axo Kjfop, see Knop and Flower. 

Fly, — ^W ith the Chinese the fiy is symbolic of 
worthlessness. 

Foub Flowebs, see Boses, fonr. 

Fottb Boess, see Boses, four. 

Fmt, Chutfsb, see Chinese fret. 

Fket, Gkeek. see Chinese fret. 

Gallbt (a herder design).—Originated among 
tho people who inhabit the section of country 

between the shores of the Mediterranean, Black 
and Caspian Seas. 

Oeosgiae BpanES Design. —Generally found in 
Caucasian fabrics, espedally the Dagbostan and 
Shemakha, occasionally in the Samk. There are 
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several forma of this design, the two moat com* 
moR ones being herewith illaatrated. (See color 
plate at p. 84 and donbletone at p. 366.) 

Ghiobdzs Bobdxb Stbife.—S everal forms, the 
two most commonly nsed are herewith Ulostrated, 
one being two rosettes one above the other, each 



joined by a long, narrow stem to a leaf form on 
the right, while the other has but half of a rosette, 
which is similarly joined to a leaf form below. 
(See color plate at p, 84 and doubletone at p. 266.) 

Gourd. —Ghinese, receptacle of mysteries; 
Indian, when siiaped like a howl it representa 
the drinking vessel of a Sanjasi or recluse. 

Gnaza Gaoss, see Cross, Greek. 

Greek Fasr (border design), seo Chinese fret. 

Greek Fry, see Chinese fret. 

Gnu Hbstha (see field design of illnstration 
at p. 202).—Consists of the smaD yellow henna 
flowers arranged in rows with floral forms con* 
necting them similarly in arrangements to the 
Herat! design. It is common in Persian mgs, 
especially old Feraghans. 

ILmn, see Coat of Arms, Turkish; also Pear. 

lIxKE.—Chinese, in connection with the moon. 
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Hxn»a Flowxb^ see Giili Henna. 

Hzbatl —AJse known as the hsh, twin fish and 
Feraghan designs. Better known as the HeratL 
It originated in the old city of Herat. It consists 



of a rosette between two lancet'Shaped leaves 
which very mnch resemble fiab. On account of 
this resemblance it is often called the fieb pattern. 
It Iiaa been ntilized with many modifications in 
half of the rug-making seetions of the Orient. It 



may be foimd in iN original form in many of the 
Persian fabrics, especially the Herat, the Fera- 
gban, the Khorasan, and the Senna. When in 
the body of the mg it is generally arranged as a 
diaper, covering all or a considerable portion of 
It.* Sometimes it appears in comhinatioD with 
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DESIGNS AND THEIR SYMBOLISM 


Bquare or diamond-sbapod figures. The Herati 
border is foimd in a great many of tbe Persian 
and in some of the Caocastan fabiica. (See color 
plate at p. 22, and donbletonea at pp. 114,190 and 
311) 

Hexagon. —Found in rugs of most every class, 
but more especially in those of the Caucasus. It 
apparently has no special symbolic significance. 

Hog. —^In China the hog is symbolic of de* 
prarity and imbecility. 

Hom, see Anthemion. 

Hook, Angular, see Angular hook. 

Hook, Latch, see Angular hook. 

Horse Shoe.—E mblem of good luck. FrS' 
quently used in combmation with cloud forms. 

Hoond.—C hinese, fidelity or loyalty, 

Houb-olasb.—P onned by the joining of two 
triangles at their apices; is symbolic of fire and 
water. 

Inoun Fish Bone, see Fish bone. 

Jewel, see Pear. 

Jug.—I n India the jug with the bust of a 
woman on the top repreaenta the sacred water of 
the Ganges. 

Key, Gbeke, see Chinese fret 

Knop anp Fia>wi:r. —A dosed bud alternating 
with a rosette or a palmette. It is supposed to 
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hAve bad its origin in the Egyptian lotns. It ia 
used chieSy in border doeigna- 
Kifor.—A Bnddhist symboL 
Knot of Destint. —^Dates back to Solomon'a 
time. It is one of the Chinese Buddhist oma- 
meutfl and is therefore quite conmioiily found iu 
the Samarkand, Yarkand, Kashgar, and the vari< 
oua CbiucBe products^ Also used mere or less 



throughout the Cancaans and especially in the 
Shemakha; in fact, it is present somewhere in 
most rags of the latter class, as a tolismanio 
design. In some of the Persian fabrics it par¬ 
takes of a floral character. 

Konieh FtEU), see Bhodian. 

Koban is a sacred design and few rags with 
it ever leave Persia. 

Eitlah Bobdeb Design.— Claimed by some to 
have originally been intended to represent an alli¬ 



gator. There are exceedingly few Kniah rugs 
that do not show it and aeldoin is it seen in any 
other class of fabrics. (See doahietene at p. 240.) 

iifl 


















DESIGNS AND THEIR SYMBOLISM 


La HI*. — Cmde figures of lamps, like miniature 
tea-pots, often hang from the prayer niche of 
the Tm-kiah prayer rugs, especially those of the 
Konieh, GMordes, and Ladik yarietieB. They are 


UBually of a fioral design and are generally accom¬ 
panied by a colnnm on either aide which is in¬ 
tended to represent Gie two huge altar candles of 
the mosque. 

Latob Hook, see Angular Hook. 

Latticx.— Als o known as trelHa, diaper, and 
network. These names are applied to any design 
which is repeated in such a way as to form a 
lattice arrangement. It is more or less common 



in all classes of rugs^, especially the Persians. A 
pecnliar compact lattice pattern known as the 
“mirror design” is frequently found in the 
Hamadans. (See doubletotie at p. 255.) 

Leaf, see Pear. 

LsoeAUD.—The Chinese aynabal for ferodty. 

LtiiTj, Bee Rhodian. 
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XmK .—Link in Loa^nge or Spiral is a com- 
binatiaii of two trianglos with one side of each 
parallel with the other and sometimes joined hy 



a diagonal line. It is found in the borders of 
Asia Minor rugs^ also in the field of many Nomad 
pFodnctioiiB. Especially common in the Knrdls- 
tana and Shirvans. 

Lion. —Chinesep strength^ power* authority; 
Indian* a lion’s figure on the arms of a chair indi¬ 
cates that it is a throne. A throne is called *‘Si- 
vasan*” which means a lion seat* A lion is also 
one of the chargers of the goddeas Durga. 

Loop* see Pear* 

Lome.—Very much resemhlee our pond lily 
with the exception that the color is of a brilliant 




purple on the border petals with a heart of deep 
orange and the stem stands high out of the water* 
It is commonly found on the bankB of the Nile 
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DESIGNS AND THEIR STMBOLISM 


and is the first fiower to spring np after the over¬ 
sowing waters of that river have stihsided. For 
thlH reason and because it preserves its chaste 
beauty while growing from such impure sur¬ 
roundings it has always figured among the 
h)gyptians as an emhleui of Immortality and 
purity. With the Chinese it is symbolic of many 



descendants and in India it is espemally sacred to 
the Buddhists and is the national fiower of that 
country. In ornament the lotus is liandled by 
many different nations, being used in both cir¬ 
cular and profile forms, figuring as flowers, wheels, 
medallions, etc. 

Maupix. —^The Chtuese harbinger of good luck. 

MsAimaB, GaasK (a border design).—^Alao 
known as the sdgzag, the wave crest, or the water 

izszszsz: 

motif- It conaistfi of e series of diagonal ILnee 
at regiUar interval a rep resenting waves or mn- 
ning water* Found iu nearly all classes, espe- 
maUy the Cauoaeiam 
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MEDALiiiojT.—A Mongolian element which no 
doabt originated from the lotos. Found m most 
Chinese and many Persian rngs, especially the 
Gorevans, Serapi, Hamadans, Kirnmns, Shiraz, 
and Khorasans. A modideation known as the 



“pole medallion,” in which the ends of the design 
project out like a pole, is especially common to the 
mgs of Hamadan and Shiraz. In the Chinese 
mgs the medallion is usually of the form known 
as the Circle of Ilappmess, (8ee donbletones at 
pp. 180, 188, 192, and 222; also color plates at 
pp. 52 and IGC.) 

MtaA Khani {see field design of plates at pp. 
214 and 296).—Named after Mjna Khan, one 
of the ancient rulors in Western Pcrshi. It is 
a combination of red, yellow, and parti-colored 
red and bine dorals joined by rhomlioidal \daes 
of olive green in such a manner as to form a 
lattice arrangement. It m diatloctly a Knrdiah 
design, although it is found fretjnently in the 
Persian fabrics, especially in those from the 
province of Kborasan. 

Mib (a border design).—So called after the 
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DESIGNS AND THEIft SYMBOLISM 

village where it is said to have originated. It 
conaiats of small TeetlHnear flowers eoimeeted hy 
an andolatiug vine and is an almost ttniveraal 
design of the Sarabands. Seldom seen in other 
fabrics. (See doubletone at p. 158.) 

Miaaoa Desiqx, see Tretlis. 

Moa'KBY.—S^^holic in China of high official 
rank. 

Mostjoa Dsbign',— Found in mauY prayer rugs. 
It consists of a column on each aide of the prayer 
niche and a floral lamp hanging from the niche, 
nsually in a field of solid color such as dark red or 
blue. 

Mountains are represented with from one to 
five penks. Of Mongolian origin, although they 
are occasionally found in some of the Cancasian, 
Turkestan, and Persian fabrics. The ancient 
Mongolians believed that the souls of the righteous 
mounted to heaven from the monntam tops and 
for this reason they are revered. 

NETWoaa, see Tjattice. 

Niche ob Miubab (see plate at p. 322).—The 
name applied to the pointed design, at one end of a 
prayer rag. It is supposed to imitate the form 
of the Mihrab in the temple at Mecca. Wheu a 
prayer rag is used the niche is invariably pointed 
towards the holy city of Mecca. 



THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF ORIENTAL RUGS 

OotAooN.—Bepreseata the eight directioHH of 
location and is found in Tnrkoman, Chinese, and 



Caacasian products. It is characteristic of the 
Turkofitan rngs. {See douhletones at pp< 162, 2$4 
and 27S; also frontLspLeoe.) 

Owu—Chineae, a bird of iU-omen. In Eastern 
India the owl is considered auspiclone because it 
is the charger of Laxni, the Goddess of "Wealth, 
but in Western India it is considered an ominona 
bird. 

Ox, — Chinese, friend of man, agricnltore; 
Indian, the charger of Shiva- The sacred nature 
of the bmoped bull in India is well known. 

pju-AOB , oa SusnnasT,- — ^Known by the latter 
nwme inajwnuflh ns its shape suggests the radii 



around the snn. A very common design in Kaaaks 
and Shirvans, eBpecially the antiquee. Never 
found in any but the Caucasian products. {See 
douhletone at p. 272.) 

Palmxttb. —A little onp-shaped object with 
fan-shaped leaves around it. Believed by some 
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to have had its derivation from the human hand 
with all UiB digits extended*, by others it is 
believed to have been derived from the palm 
growth. 

PimL,“SuppoBed to liave been intended to 
represent moaqne windows. They usually vary 
io number from one to three and are found io the 
Sliirax more then in any other class. (See double¬ 
tone nt p. 246,) 

PabhoTp—I n India this bird la symbolized as a 
messenger of love. 

Pbaoock.— Chinese, beauty; Indian, It ia 
always auspicious because it ia the royal bird. 
Its feathers ropply material for the morchel 
bmahea held by pages on each aide of a Maharajah 
or king. 

Pun._Also known as the cone, the palm leaf, 

the river loop, the crown jewel, die seal, the 



almond, the feather, the bonqoet, and the flame. 
There is a vast difference of opinion as to the 
origin and meaning of this motif. Some authori¬ 
ties it was intended for the fir cone, which 
aen’ed ae an emblem of immortahty and was 
revered by the andents; some say it was intended 

isj 
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OciAQon.—Beprcarata the eight directions of 
location and k found in Tarkomnn, Chinese, and 



Caacasian prodiicts» It ia characterLstio of the 
Turkestan mga. (See doublctonea at pp. 162, 264 
and 27B; also frontispiece.) 

Owl,— ^Chineae, a bird of iU-omen. In Ba&tem 
Tndift the owl is considered anspiclons becanse it 
is the charger of Laxni, the Goddess of Wealth, 
hnt in Western India it is considered an ominous 
bird. 

Oi. — Chinese, friend of man, agricnlture; 
Tnitianj the charger of Shiva. The sacred nature 
of the bumped bull in India k well known. 

Pjllacb OB ScmrBtJBsT.^ — Known by the latter 
name inasmuch as its Rhape suggests the radii 



around the snn. A very common design in Kazaks 
and Shirvana, especially the antiques. Never 
found in any bat the Caucasian prodocts, (See 
doabletone at p. 272.) 

Palmette. —A little cup-shaped object with 
fftn^ahaped leaves around it. Believed by some 
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to have Lad its darivatioo from tLo liumau haad 
with ali the digits extended-, by othere it ia 
believed to have been derived from the palm 
growth. 

Pawhu—S upposed to Imve been intended to 
represent inosqne windows. They usually vary 
In number from one to three and are found in the 
Shiran more than in any other class. (See doable- 
tone at p. 246.) 

Pabbot.— In India this bird is symboliaed as a 
messenger of love. 

PxACJocx.—Chinese, beauty | Indian, it is 
always auspicious because it is the royal bird. 
Its feathers supply material for the morchel 
brushes held hy pages on each side of a Maharajah 
or king. 

Pasa.—Also known ne the cone, the palm leaf, 
the river loop, the crown jewel, the seal, the 



almond, the feather, the bouquet, and the flame. 
There is a vast difference of opinion as to the 
origin and meaning of this motif. Some authori¬ 
ties claim it was intended for the fir cone, which 
served as an emhlem of immortaHty and was 
revered by the ancients i some iiay it was intended 
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for the palm leaf, which has been banded down 
by the Greeks as a s 3 nnhoI of victory ; others eay 
it was intended to represent a loop which the 
river Indus makes on a vast plain in upper Cash¬ 
mere aa seen from the Mosque. By some it is 
said to represent the crown jewels or chief orna¬ 
ment in the old Iranian crown, which is a compos¬ 
ite jewel of pear shape. A great many believe 
it to represent an ancient seal which was made by 
the dosed hand after dipping it in human blood. 

Tradition tells us that the signing of documents 
in such a manner was a custom well known in the 
East. This design has also been called the 
almond, the feather, the bouquet, and the Same 
on account of its fancied resemblance to these 
objects. We hare selected the name “pear’* 
because the Image It conveys is more dearly recog¬ 
nized by the western mind. It is that which its 
shape most suggests The Pear design is common 
in many kinds of mgs, especially in those of 
Persia and Kurdistan, bnt it varies greatly in 
varieties of form and size. The large size is 
usoally employed in the CancaBus and Southern 
Persia, while the smell size is used more fre¬ 
quently in Central and Western Persia. In the 
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Saraband, Shiraz, Herat, Khorasan, and Senna, 
it frequently covers the whole field. In the two 
former alternate rows nsnally have the stems of 
the pears turned in oppoalte direction, while in 
the three latter the steins are usually tnmed in 
the same direction, (See donhletones at pp. 190. 
204, 208 and 262; also color plate at p. 292.) 

Pkaju. ok Chin.— a Mongolian design. Fre¬ 
quently found in Chinese, Tibetan, and Turkoman 
mgs. It atands for purity and is generally asso¬ 
ciated with the dragon, which is supposed to be 
guarding it from the grasp of the demons. 

Peont.— Symbol in China of wealth and official 
position. 

pEBsiAjr Coat or Arms, see Coat of Arms, 
Persian, 

PHcEurtx.—Chinese, prosperity, a bride. (See 
doubletone at p. 332.) 

PraEATTLE has furnished many designs. It is 
even claimed by some anthorities that the pal* 
mette of the famous Shah Ahhas design was 
originally suggested by the pineapple. 

Pi^tb Tree, see Tree. 

Pole Medallion, see Medallion. 

PoKEOSANATE.—Many descendants. The pome¬ 
granate takes a prominent place in Mohammedan 
art, especially in the Anatolian provinces. It is 
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highly regarded as a food and from ite jnioe a 
delicious drink ia made. 

Bam, Iudian. —If draTm with a four-headed 
figure riding it, it means Mars. 

BbcipbocaIi Saw-teeth is sometimes called hy 
the Persians “seehrudieih,'’ meauing teeth of 
the rat. Almost distinctive of Caucasian fabrics, 
especially the Kazaks. Occasionally present in the 




Turkic and Tnrkonmn rags oIbo. { Sea dott^bla- 
tone at 242.) 

Becipeocal Teefoiu —Sn namod by Enropcan 
cjcperts who claim it to he an essential mark of 
the Polish carpet a. Like the barber pole stripe 



it ia fomid in mgs of nearly all dasaea, bat more 
especially the Caaeaaioas* Probably foimd more 
frequently in the Karabaghs than in any ether 
rug* (See color plate at p, 166*} 

Ebodian or Lilt. —Compoaed of am fill flowers 
with three triangular petals and a long stem* Has 
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appearance Gomewliat of a sliamrock letti. It 
may be found in any of the Asia Minor mgs, 
especially in the field of the Konieb and Ladik. 
In the former it is nearly always present and for 
this reason is sometimes known as the Konleh 
design. (See color plate at p. 60 and donbletones 
at pp. 138 and 236.) 

BnoMsoin.—Common in mgs of moat erery 
country, but more especially in those of the Can* 
casns. It carries no special ajunbolic Bignifiennec. 

—Eepreocatation of a twisted ribbon. 
Like the barber pole stripe, the reciprocal trefoil, 

and the Greek meanderi it is found in nesrly nil 
classes of mgs. (See color plate at p. 145 and 
donbletone at p. 1300 

Bics.—SonietiineR referred to as the ** grains 
of rice*^ pattern ^ consists of pinkish broum coh 
ored Spots sprinkled on a field of dnl] white# Often 
arranged in a network.^ Foimd only in Samar¬ 
kand and Chinese prodnets* 

Eiteb LooPt see Pear. 

UoosTSB-—The people of Shiraz personify the 
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Devi] in the form of a rooster, which they weave 
in some of their choicest rugs in order to avert 
the evil eye. Some forms of the “crowing cock," 
BO called, are easily confused with the Pear 
pattern. 

SosjAV, see Beads. 

Bosks, Foub.— ^An ancient design appearing 
in many forms. Common in the Kurdish products 
aod it is thought by some to be a Kurdish form of 
the tree of life. It appears in several different 
fonofl. 

Boanrni. — A Qoral-shaped design which is said 
to resemble the “Star of Bethlehem," an early 
spring flower of Persia. It is much used in border 
designs and it alternates with the palmetto in 




forming the Shah Abbas pattern. It also forma 
the design known as the Knop and Flower by 
alternating with a dosed hud. Some authorities 
claim that it originated from the lotus. 

BtrsEOan Coat or Anus, see Coat of Arms, 
Bussian. 

S Fosmb, especially repeated in the form of a 
border, arc very common in the Cancasian fabrics, 
especially in the Kahistans and Shirvans. Also 
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lx>^DO^.ay^< 



found to some extent in the Torkish and Porsi&n 
weaveH. (See donblctone at p. 220.) 

Sababaxd Boiu)£b Design, boo Mir. 

Sabdab. —Named after tlie Sardar Aziz Khan, 
who was at one time governor of AserbI jan. This 
design consists of narrow leaf forms, which are 
connected by vines and relieved by bold 6oral 
shapes. Qnite commonly nsed in modem fabrics, 
csp^ially the large-sized ones. 

Saw-teeth, Beoxf&ooai., see Reciprocal Saw- 
teeth. 

ScABAB^ns, see Beetle. 

ScEPTHK.—One of the most distinctive and 
famons of the Mongolian patterns. 

Bcobpton OB Sftoeb, —Chinese, vieiouaness, 
poison. In India it is believed that if a scorpion 



creeps over tlie body it canses leprosy and that if 
one bears the tattooed image of a scorpion he is 
free from leprosy as well as from the bite of that 
insect As a design it is quite common in the 
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borders of CBOG&sl&n fftbrics, especially the 
Shirrans. 

SofloiiL.— One of die distinctive Mongolian 
patterns which is said to represent the snn. 
Found in the Turkestan, Cfhinese, and Tibetan 
fabrics. 

Seal, see Pear. 

Seal or Solomon, see Solomon’s Seal. 

Seepent. —^In India it is inauspicious becanse 
it reminds one of death. 

Sttaw Absas (see border design in cut of 
Ispahan mg at p. 194).—Named after the most 
revered of monarchs, who was bom in 1586 and 
died in 1628. It is one of the moat beantif nl of 
the ancient designs. It consists of yellow, red, 
and bine flowers with connecting vines upon a 
background of bine. The so-called Shah Abbas 
design of to-day haa very little resemblance to the 
ancient design. (Sec color plate at p. 32 and 
doabietone at p. 194.) 

SHAtrL Dbsioh, see Pear. 

Shield of David, see Star, six-pointed. 

Shibvah DBaioH is composed of a diamond 
figure, each side of which is formed by a series 



of steps. Frequently the centre is filled with 
small geometrical figures. This design is found 
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more or less in the majority of the Caucasian 
products, but more especially in the Shirvons, 
Shou appears ia many forms, but the three 
forms illustrated herewith are the most common, 



not only in Chinese mgs but also as decoration in 
old porcelain and as embroidered designs on silk, 
SioiiET OF Davto,—B ased upon the equilateral 
triangle and from it have originated many of the 
Turkish designs. See Star, Bix'pointeiL 

Shjbie OB Apple.—A Kurdish design which 
bears very little resemblance to the fmit after 
which it is named. It is nsualLy arranged in per¬ 
pend tcular rows throughout the field. 

SnTEEK Ltickt Souabes, see Knot of Destiny. 
SuABB, see Serpent. 

SoLosTos^'s Seal. —Built ou the right angle 
triangle and, like the Signet of David, it ia found 



in many of the Turkish and Caucasian fabrics 
and to it scores of patterns may be traced. 

Spajbbow.— In India it indicates bumper crops. 
Sfideb see Scorpion. 
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Ancient Greeks, Eg^tions, Cliinese, Japanese, 
East Indiana, Aztecs, monnd builders, and the 
North and South American Indians, with ah of 
whom it has a Bunilar meaning, viz., good luck and 
happiness. In India it is drawn helow the seats 
intended for bridegrooms, below the plates con¬ 
taining food to be offered to gods and is tattooed 
on the arms. It is drawn on the scalp at the thread 
ceremony and on the dorsnm of the feet on all 
auspicious ceremonies, anch as marriages, etc. 



The naual dgure consists of four arms with the 
cross at right angles and the arms pointing in the 
direction of motion of a clock’s hand, aJthongh it 
has been given different forms, as shown by the 
accompanying illnstrations. It is very commonly 
used as a rug design, especially in the Chinese, 
Caucasian, Tnrkiah, and Turkoman products. (See 
color plate at p. 306 and donbletone at p. 290.) 

T FoBifs (a border design) figure largely in 
the decoration of Samarkand and Chinese mgs. 
Similar to the Chinese fret. 











TURKOMANS AT HOME 















designs and their symbolism 


Tae-sx&h oil Tajso ant> Tin is a eirclu separated 
bf two seniicirclcs into oomet-shaped halves, 
Difltinotlv A Chinese aymbol and found in Chinese, 



Tibetan, and Turkoman teitilea. Used as a charm 
and found in decorations on all sorts of articles. 

TiiANTunA.—A design which has beon so modi¬ 
fied as to almost ohsenre the resemblance. It 



U almost omnipresent in all of the Caucasian 
fabrios, especially the Kaaaks, Kabistans, and 
Sbirvana, (See donbletone at p. 24S.) 

Tbkks Bobdbii Dbsioks.—Two forms, one a 
sort of a double T border, the other a diagonal 

Trnmmrpnr^ 

j djdj tjj Lu dj lL 

arrangement of the Indian fish bone. (See 
doubletonca at pp- 280 and 284.) 

Tekkz Fieu) DEStas .—a repetition of a 


V-' W S/' v 

vWV: 


Y-ahaped design. Found only in the Tekke mgs, 
especially those of the prayer variety. (See 


donhletone at p. 384.) 
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ToicoYn ovea its origin to BOms ancient con* 
ception of elemental forces. It has been adopted 



bp Korea and Japan as a national and lieraldio 
crest. Frequently nsed in Mongolian ornament. 

ToBroiBB OB Tubilb Bobdis DiaiQaf.—A design 
in 'wliich the fignre of the tortoise is arrayed in 
n manner smular to that of the Herat! border 
dosjgn. In China the tortoise stands for lon¬ 
gevity and iizunortality. In India, it is also 



anspidons inaamneh as it represents the second 
incarnation of Viehnn where it supports the earth 
on its back. (Sea donbletonas at pp. 178 and 201) 
Tnm— Sometimes called the tree of life. 
Always aHsoclated with religions belief. It aym- 
holizea Divine power and perpetual life. It Ims 
furnished more different art motives than any 
other object and is almost omnipresent in Persian 
prayer rags. The palm signihes a blessing or 
benediction, the weeping willow stands for death, 
^ the cypress, wliile being an emblem of monra- 
ing, in its perennial freshness and the dnrability 
of its wood, is also a very practical symbol of the 
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DESIGNS AND THElB SYMBOLISM 


life to conje. It is an Oriental caatom to plant 
Qjpreaa trees on tbe graves of the dead, to place 
ita twigs in the coffins of the dead, and to use 
its hranches to indieate the houses of mourning, 
(See frontispiece and douhletone at p. 99,) !□ 

India the cocoannt palm la considered ** the tree 
of desire ” or one that fulfils oU desires. Its stem 



serves as a pillar or beam^as a water ronduit and as 
fuel; its leaves supply mats for roofing the houses; 
its kernel supplies oil; Its shell makes water bowls, 
and the oil of the shell is used as an external appU- 
catioa in certain skm affections, etc. It is all use¬ 
ful and supplies all the primitive wants and there¬ 
fore was much cultivated hy the Eishia < Saints) 
of old, who called it “kalpa tarn,’' UteraUy the 
tree that supplies all desires. Its presence there¬ 
fore ia anspicious, (See color plate at p. 22; also 
doubletones at pp. +8, 98, 210, 220, and 222.) 

TaarotL, EBoinsocxi,, see Reciprocal TrefoiL 

Tbhllis, see Lattice. 

Tbiawole,— Scores of Turldfih patterns may be 
traced from the triangle. It is fre<iuently found 
tattooed upon the body of the Turks as a tafisman. 
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Freqaentlv appeflrB aa a design in the Daghestans. 
In India it repreaeute metlier earth and ia very 
auspidoua, 

TuEsaan Coat or Anitfl, aeo Goat of Arms, 
Tarkish, 

Tubtu, see Tortoise. 

Twnr Fisk, see Herat). 

Uhbbeua.—A Baddhiat symbol which ia occa^ 
sionaliy fotmd in Chinese mgs. 

tfaK, see Tase. 

Vass, or Uee. — Buddhist symbol occasionally 
found in Chinese decoration, (See donbletone at 
pp, 210 and 212; also color plate at p, 22.) 

Vultube.—I ndian, death. 

WATEn Cbebt, see Meander, Creek. 

Wheel.—^A Bnddhiat symbol which is sacred 
to Vishnn, who holds it in hia hand. It also syni' 
bolizes the * ‘wheel of the law.’' Found in Chinese 
ornament. 

Wzke-Qlabs Bonnaa.—A border which resem' 
hies a wine glass and is especially common in the 
Caucasian textUes, particularly the Kazaks and 
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Sbirvans. It appears in various fonne, but th« 
most common is the one in combination with the 
fish-bone tlesi^- (Seo color plate at p. 292.) 

Wmoao Globe ob Disc —An Egyptian design 
consisting of a small ball, on the sides of wbicb 
are two asps with extended wings, expressing by 
these extended wings the power of protection 



afforded by the Egyptian government. Also an 
emblem of religious sincerity and appreciation of 
benefits derived from God. 

Wolf. —Chinese, ingratitude, heartlessneas. 
In India it is inanapicions and is never drawn or 
embroidered on fabrics. 

Y PoBM (a border design).—One of the most 
famous of the Mongolian patterns and figures 



largely in tbc decoration of Chinese mgs. See 
also Tekke Field Design. 

Yauo Ain) Yi», see Tae-kieiu 
ZiozAO, see Meander, Greek. 
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THE IDENTIFICATION OF RUGS 


The on© thing desired by those is-lio are just 
beginning the study of Oiienta! mgs is the ability 
to readily identify them. Eealiring this, the 
author has included a chapter on the identification 
of mgs which contains many featnres new to mg 
literature and which^ be tmsts, will greatly 
simplify and render easy the process of identifica¬ 
tion ; hut it roust be borne in mind that certain 
mgs are much more easily distingniahed than 
others and that at times even the connoisscor is 

Oriental mgs are identified not alone by their 
designs and colors, but by tbeir material, teitnre 
and finish, therefore, there is given first, a list 
of those which are distingnisbable by their out¬ 
standing or prominent ebaracteristicaj second, 
reprodactionB of the backs of those mgs which 
are characteristic in their appearance, and third, 
an e:shatiBtLve chart giving complete details as to 
weave, material, texture and finish of each variety 
of rag. 

The chapter on Design, which preoedcs this, 
is the moat complete oonsideratiou ever given to 
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THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF ORIENTAL RUGS 

this detail of mg making, and its nnmeroas 
descriptions-and drawingH will enable tbe reader 
to identify, with xeasonablc eertainty, mga by this 
feature alone. 

The numerons pictorea of the representative 
tvpes of mgs will also familiarize the readers 
with many diatingnishing patterns, while the chap¬ 
ters in Part H take np and gather together all of 
the varioofl features of each kind of mg npon the 
market, so arranged and described that a clear 
and comprehensive idea of it will be formed in 
the mind of the reader. 

A FEW COARACTERISTIC FEATL-BES OF 
CF.RTA1M RUGS 

Named in the order of their importance and 
given to assist the reader in differentiating, 
althongh few are absolute criterionB. 

HxfiUZ.—Ch>rmetert»tio tnffuUr {trnuUt’iitAtian; aliailed 
gmadd [b» dndltktonfff Hi}# 

DiflH,—Tbf pila eonlaini coniideTiibld HAtuTAl polcf^ 
ousfli^ hAir. 

Tabruc.—A lmcwt Inruiiibly a medAllidii Mttre fw dffuTile' 
toil*, Vety fretpentJj cntl mi lidw^ 

CdDiidenih^* caiiipli* h-ilr m flfid. 

KmiAJC«1tMi.--€otdtd Mli Md ligbl; Aides iiireTtMt with 
dsrk wool. 

Saxiii-—ClwinirleTuitii? wes^* fscf plile mi 
15^) I pesmr depL^ and Hersti Qi^ld stul border dcai^ 
c,^Hiuiumi; pole tde^lullhin {«* ddubl^^Uiiie, psij* 188 L 
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Febaqhaji.—-H erJiti bonier ud field in tbo 

llu.jorEtjr (^<Ke doubletiafDeRp lid *nd ISO). 

KAM iAATf-—UrokJ uUtMidQ buQd qT lUltuml eolored ciilBtll' 
hmir; |Wjk rnedmllJon nwlj alwaj* a prqmiiwnt Jpatur^ {ae* 
4oubleteaeftt 111^ lOS)* 

(Miah—Tbe ehanuieriitio Baribiwad bordct 
■tripe; DeH coMiitiiiff of tbo pcitr design in rt*w* with ihe niniitf 
nf LltomiitH rows tumiHi m tlio opposite dim^oni light bln* 
web t«* doyhk'ton^, page lOd)- 

fljj.ro,__Otcn:a#t with iilk or dark wools Werati bonier 
defUgOB} lntlScata Surat deEigna; frequeatlj cUfled OO the *idei 
(k« ttflor plattff page tOd)^ 

SutranaiAD*—Oflnerallj large iomll and Oural pattern (iwe 
daublrtooe of MaKat^ page 202). 

—Madder lad prfdO[iiiiiiu±ie& j pear pattern ocaninmi. 
Sifiaaz.—Sidea oyeri^t with wool of two eolo^i pole medak 
Ikm a promSacnt fii^tiirei Httla tawla of wool rrnpoiiljr along 
the aides; atjiuid of colonal jara In woh (ae* ookr pUtti, page 52; 
and douhletouff, pages 300 and 203} i 

niMA-t—Hffati border and fluid de^igna LHinnmcm; pw d*- 
eigda la field with ateme all turned In the liame djmctioii^ 

gjtp faAfl iTff CJirrefl durtributlon of Woof threads 

{see plate on WMTe, page 1S2)^ Two anui]l fwara rcatii^ tt^lr 
atemi npafl a taiger uuc li one of the coattuim dealgna, Hrratl 
horder and Oeld alao omumon. MageafA a promluEat oulor {lea 
oolgr plat^ pag» ^ ^d 32)* 

KnuATf.^—tkiuifneta and vaAiM In >deeifn most frnpjent (mo 
dntfhletone. pagr SL2)« 

KunDiaTAJC^^^ne or two ptranda of onlared wool in w€b 
of one «idj orereaat with yam of differeot eoforas afaading; 
of rolors. 

Km SHEnn,—Many ham «wal ttifta of wool «imp04ird of all 
thft diffcrtint eolared yama wbk;h are uj«l in the body of the mg. 

GBlOMnu^—The fringe on the i^per* end, ai a mlev Inatewd 
of being a eobtiaoMtlnn o| the warp threada, ia a separate pim 
sewed on. U nJoo uauallr haa twn troai panela, one Bhore and 
one bdflw the praywr Add (aw color plate, page M)* 
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Ladik *—Vk 'td^ Ted web striped with yellow dt blue; fl^ur« 
Isrge in compHriion (4> lUe of the mAgenti. fncly 

anplpyed^ 

Viritl;rK.^BQirder iiAfTow Id proportipn to iixc of mg'. 
BntnsnA..—I>Higiia gcnenJJy broiwi and large Ln prti{wrtlo& 
to rug (lee dodblsLanes^ 4S anil fieqtienlly im t^ H 

tsAela of wodl along thA tides ol! the rag; leveral wool tfareoiii 
between e»cb row of knotn oud a welIo Wrb wbicb frequently 
corriefl a design or TMettj» wbicb ore woven in^ 

KtrLOB..—Tbt Kulah border design nearly alwaya in one or 
more of ibe sLrip«o: tbe ntils art I'rneToIIy dyed yellow^ a 1arg« 
ntmibcr of nlurow border ttHpu whivh are tiled with mlnoto 
deoigoap tanilly tbs A. tUed or partly dUed rmbre 

Gddi uMuatly one crow panel {s^ doubtetonep page p 

MoiAia,—Field la l^qeqtly comi^Daed of pf^rpeildicillar 
tiripoa of yellow, red and bln? with ilgiag llnee or pecnlUr 
angular deiigna running through them (sn doubleton^ pige 
Sf4£}, 

or more- itronds of colored yam rrm througb 
thn Mlvage, usnalJj red and hlnop 

DAomfli'a-’i,—^DiogniiaJ onLommiatiotis of both field and bnr' 
der; oU apues well filled with a «nalii et^metrleal djmign {oh 
color platen, pngs 04 and dte dunblEtoa^o, ptgea Sd4 and 
K90L 

Binncjfii. — 'Yellow lafiahly ueedi field likely to Etmeiit of 
a rEpctiilnn of dfiipia in altsmate tolars. 

ToaiTciLEf.—The charonterialie Tebetcben tCfalafai^ bordir 
design li nearly always found (ew doubletone, p«gt 2MJ, 
Boau.—Small atrond of comelt* hair CToaaei one eniL 
Bg ry I CT A —Ptlelcae i loaoei shaggy yam enda nn the under 
aide {ace plate of w»reB at page 1S3), 

oftm dlled with the pw design, each mw 
oltemiting In eolor faee dealgn on page 2fl0>* 

Kaiak.—F rom two to six woof thrEods between ™-b row 
of knntai diagonal poaitfon of pile fsee pUte on wemfea* page 
152 )^ Palan design cmmnonly employed, ftqld llgartt mad brlghi 
flolors ties donblelonfp page 272 K 
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EfitVA.—Liirf^r dptacli^ QCtAgon uil diunond Icmn; eoAta' 
ha it ftA.rp' (hv duubleitiane, pnge 27 B}'* 

Teeke.—E mttll dptoi:hHl nctdgi^a End diamoRd formi Ci«t 
dpubletoR^i pagt } f 

Yumijd.—C h-fi^ker-bfflird ^fct of ad. tlie vtrudji 

of «}lar6d wiK>] in w^b (i»e? dqiiibIetcHi!&^ pi^ 

YAUAfm.—Girnc».11j four ittandH ol woaf bc-tv^^ eacli 
mw of tnotJii. 

SAJUBEAffu.—On& or mott ^'cirola of hHppinei«"; thr*^ 
or foar »Mf thtudi between «ioh row of knotf; 1aTl»h OHe 
of jeilovr and BokharA ; deeJgiiA moi^^ Gbiii€BA {ieo doublfl- 
tour. page 

BcLtrc^BTAlt.—Siriee freqofdtljr Gntilitil tn hom baiti dark 
fubduod colon. If there li *nj white it La dciltIj nJwHya in ono 
dI the boziIcT itripci (kc dou]3Jeioiie, pn^ 2£^). 

By ijarefuily conjaulting these characteri&ticB 
and the chart of dlBtiiigmshing features it ought 
to be a coTuparativcly easy matter to take up 
almost any mg and name it after a few momenta* 
reflection. To illnstrate, try yonr skill on the 
following description: Knot—^ennaj weave close 
and rows of knots very uneven f warp and woof 
both of undyed cotton. PUe of very fine wool, 
short Hod upright; ends both have narrow white 
webs through which runs a strand of parti-colored 
yam. There is also a fringe of loose warp ends. 
The sides are overcast with silk. There is a 
diamond-shaped pot© medallion upon a field which 
is covered with a minute Herat! design; the colors 
are subdued shades of red, blue, grewi, yellow and 
old rose with more or less white, 
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After eoDfioltiDg the table of distingaishuig 
featureB you wLll find that the Setma knot ex- 
etndeg all Caucasian and Turkish fabrics; the 
cotton warp and woof excludes all Turkoman 
fabrics excepting the Kashgar and the Yarkand. 
The overcasting of the sidest as well as the Herati 
design, excludes these two, therefore it must belong 
to the Persian class. A great many of Hiis class 
are tied with the Senna knot; have cotton warp 
and woof; a short, upright wool pile and narrow 
webs with loose warp ends, hut only two are ever 
overcast witti silk, namely the Senna and the 
Samt Upon referring to the characteristic 
features mentioned in the first part of this chap¬ 
ter (page 148) yon will see that the Herati design 
is common to both of these mgs, but llmt the nn~ 
even weave, the pole medallion and the strand 
of colored yam in tbe web arc all Senna features, 
therefore yon have a Senna. 

A thorough knowledge of designs and colors 
would have enabled yon to name the piece at 
first sight, ae would also the character of the 
weave in thie particular instance. 

Most of the prayer rugs may bo accurately 
claEsified by consulting the chart illnatrating mg 
niches (page 322), while the distingniGhing char- 
acteristicB of the different Ghileems may be found 
in tbe chapter on GbllecmB. 
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THE IDENTIFICATION OF RUGS 
illustrations op the backs of SOBIB RDGS 

SHOWING THEIR CSAEACTEHISTIC WEAVES. 

The antlior liaa endeavored to include in this 
^oup of pictures one of every rug which has a 
distiiict chflracteTistie weave. There ftr® many 
rogSp the weaves of which differ so minutely that 
their reproduction on paper would he of no 
material help. 

The details of each picture are of the same 
5120 as the mg from which it was taken and 
each one is presented with the warp threads 
nujning up and down. This idea of companson 
would he even more valuable were it poseihle to 
procnre pictures of pieces only which have the 
^ame number of knots to the square inch. A 
magnifying glass will aid materinUy in bringing 
out the minute details. 

Na I* KaDBiBAH.—T wbIt* Vcnuti t* Utv imii TfTtieAllj, 
md di bon*DDla1ly. Thb pertUi»r www £. dan to 0« fjwt 
thBt ieTWBl row. «r twjti lire tied with so w«>f Uir«d to 
wpanto Uwmi the® *■' 'Kr** itiwsd* of tho woof 
throwii la, ooe sttor tbr cUiet, foUoWisI bj «w»l man ruwi 
of kootB. Ttii* niEthod of wiBvlng U > Khofm^ femtaw. 

No, K SkPIt*.'—E iffliieta S«=n* kniitE to U» Iscli wertuailly, 
,od *i^t«n JinriMitolly. Nirtlw liw doMws- «ftil im^nlority 
of de Toat of louit*. Ccntrut the app«r»i™ of iMo with tliot 
of the a*mt (Na. S) >* 

kBOt ofliJ l™ oeOTljr ibe mm* numbctr ti> Ui* «qU«rt 

Nfc a SMWIC.—PiWeen ^ieno* taoto to tbtt Inob »»rtleolly, 
„d boriJoeUUjf. Om of 







THE PHACTJCAL BOOK OE ORJENTAI. RUGS 

thit™ ef tito Orinrto] (mhriei. In tbii illtutnUim tliB 
rowt of Jowu eftn cuUy be nmntisii hariuntAlJi', bnt It 1« iiliuDet 
ImpMaihle to Miwt them TErticaU}- imleii wo follow the stripe* 
like arrugniiEiit In the ctrnlg'ht obliquo ouUiiien of adjuc of tfa* 
dCflgllM. 

No. 4. Katajs,— i?ii GLiard» kmt^ to lli# hwh wtlwHj, 

lad nine boiluntaJlj. Notice the irWi between e«eh 

TOW, Thli it duo ta the omalicr qf woof tbreede factwees 

•aoh TW, M. ebsmcterietie of tie iCt**ir. Thii cut benutlfcllj 
UlqrtTnlee the mppeannce of the Giiorde* knot on the ii.eb 
Note thjit cneh one bee two Joqju te oDnipi.rBd with lie one 
1«P IB the Sennn knot, m Dluitrnted Ln No. 3. 

No. S. Ten Heniw knatH to the inch verticallj 

lad ten horlzonteDjr. The wtJte or light blue WMf throedi ore 
dietinctly HOD in e*di row, eren in tbouc which are cloaclr 
wewn. The ipuM betweei the nwi nuy n little In ptacet, 
givinjp it u nppearuce somcwiat ilnulw to the Kbonetn 
veiTG. 

No, 8. DtnnfiUTtir.~Iiagbt QhlartUa kaote to tie Each 
ewticelly, end eight huricontAlljr. Thli piece hu the ume 
nTimber of knoti lo the aqiiMrE inti oq doee the Chlbeso fNo. T), 
end, although of n different kiiid, U» appenmew of the wcoto 

ifl q'yjite iimOir. 

Na. To Kin« lennti to Uib Uitli Add 

nine hqriwntaUy, The epimJ if,p«r*«tn of the cotored rewc 
of knot* and the white woof threads giro it e look quite eimllor 
to that of the tfegheaUn (No. fl). 

No. a. llEovn GmuKiL^Eight ititcbe* to th* inch. Com. 
pe« the difference In WBUTe to that of the Nnnlioh gbileem 
|Na >J, Thu colon of the latter arc ilwitji at right ooglca 
to or with tbe warp and woof threado^ whiTe that of the 
fomer li dlogosal to the warp and woof threode. Tbia frptlHMl 
of wenetng gTTM the Uerco fewer aad cnjaller open n p-n-, 

No. ft. KvnsisH G oujtw .—N otice the nunp open opacee, 
•leo the loooc jora ende, m choracterUtic of thii cloea eff gbilwEou. 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF HUGS 


No, 10, EnEMAKHA footTM),—Elfilit itittbM to tho IucSl 
B lsqwing th« f™t of tbe mg In onier to iHuattutt the Sti™*3clwi 
WPftVB^ whlcli ift n flot And jct qiiita different from that 

tlus gbilttnu. Note iti braided appearance. 

Nol IL SyniiAKHi (onarae),—Back of tho eame mg as 
abown tn No. 10, Note tbo qtiaotlLjr of lno« 

No, \% Bheujjeha (ffOBj,— Ten otitcbei to the ineb. Noto 
the differende Ln the onmbflr of loose jfam endA in tbJa pio« 
oompared with Uiok in the ODirfeljr wo?cn fabrioa CNo. tlj« 





CHART fiHOWIMO THR DISTtNOUISniKQ J^irttUS Of THE DllTEKENT RDQB 
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lunt, (1} bIflM af iht Ca rat fiBF alii ban mpumwi^ ud wat4, wi m* thd witb ita Rrasiii l»«t (*l Th* KitdlraiB la tbi««f)r ea» af ihi Parahs daraOcathra arfaidi raar haa a dj«d wwii, but aur af i^o fam a drol «qcC (if T3ra TtaikM ami riiiiMii 
raca aa a nla, faaw a ■ool »rap la dpgrf. ff > Tb a Fiiiiiiia w iy all namra atOi ilia mumfitAm of ilraNedadd ilwlDiii*c.«Uahtera«ii|aaBaft (5) All Totid^ raia hrntm aarrew and* with (ha a*ra|rtiira at tha KraapM, tha t-r^b aad dd niiinaii which 
IwaavUi aaBB, (§} Aaaiala (haCamaMailiaaw am iw wram,aa4 tha T ttTtnmaii tatawMa aaim (MM Tha fcwtcad wrap mda a»a touMl rapaehlty awoay Iba C a nra w w a nua. flti Aa * nth lha J^HUBaiaowead «a tha aidai, lad ihalWhU awl Ttebmiaa an miaacid. 
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SHiaVAN PRA^TR »UO 

iiv twriocnr or uwwicx *: mauw i^cHirAitT, raiiwurajiiu 

m 

A pmywf mg the fKilfftnndiDg ftniim of whxdi li tlie unmiJiL 
prauBa of mn^ mdr fminnd by n hiiiidBiitiiisly iSmgDcd border in 
trory uid biLte, 

Tlw nm^Tr niche levianlii n wmUb of tlinugfil in ibi mtiappiion 
nTid eimu enm in itn e^eeutiDB. gramctmiai despiP'^'^hookB, 
tiny cfOMM, mr* nnd fiigbt^xaintrd end other fl^nm— 

me riumetcrifitic of thfc (duH of roge nod nf the Dftgfantnn with 
whiHi tbej’' lue eo closely mUtNt 
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GENERAL CLASSIFICATION 


In Ilje gener^ market are fonnd over fifty 
different kinds of mgs, most of whicli are named 
after the towns or distrieta in which th^ are 
made, from which they are marketed, or after the 
people who make tbeniH There is generally also 
some slight difference in the weave, the material, 
the color, the design or the finish, which gives 
each claa^ its djstingaishing, technical character. 
Of late years, however, there has been snch an 
intermingling of races and transmission of ideas 
from one conntry to another, that even the espert 
is often nnahle to identify a mg with the place in 
which it was made. 

There is occasionally a dealer who has many 
of bis own names which he nses to the extinction 
of all others and some of the names naed in 
Western conntriefl wonid not be recognized in the 
conntries from whicli the mgs come. Under snch 
circmnstances classification bccomea rather diffi¬ 
cult and it ia not to be wondered at that anthor- 

lai 
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ities Bometunjea disagree. Importers and deate^rs 
in Oriental mgs would find it greatly to ibeir 
advantage if tliey had a atrid: mg nomenclature 
based on facta and if they diacountenanced every- 
thing in the trade which tended towards charla¬ 
tanism or inspired distrust in the minds of hnyere. 

In the classification to follow we will consider 
mgs from a geograptucal stand^point 

To begiui we will consider them in the follow¬ 
ing order: 1st, Persian; 2nd, Tnrkish; 3rd, Cau¬ 
casian; 4th, Turkoman; 5th, Belnchistan; and 
6th, Chinese. 

No reference will be made to TndiflTi mgs for 
the reason that, outside of the fact that they are 
made in India, they can nowadays hardly claim 
a right to be classed as Oriental products, inas¬ 
much as they are wholly modem creations made 
merely upon a trade basis, often by machineiy, 
and after designs furnished by American and 
Knro];>ean designers. 


lae 



aw +' x2i(r 

raOpKKTt ^ JTAJfTDM, f»* T. 

(Sec page 3frH 
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PvBaiAN m 
IaA*tiAN^- 


AvflriiilBJi. 


AhMael 


Irak-Aj^mi- 


Bem \ GomvMH 

[ Bend tt> 

Kajnir Daeii (1^ 

Kafllum 

Sciui-BuUk <fl) 

T»bH* 

Sufiikh^, (d) Lillie (ej 
BbelOa (a) 

0) 

H nffwtii.n 
LftpiiHiil 
JcwhiiJEiluui (f} 

a»AiSi^tbr 

Sultuuibftd ^ jrj 


Fattkuc « Fwii .. Jf Ci) 


ghimi 


f (k) 

fOioniHn - J Kl«ir»i» pwpw 


iFirirmim 


i M^IhcI 
{ Kiimsm 


E^gtm KtifrfwUii, I Kufdistitii prtj^r. 


(a) After ^hm tiUa^ ^ Bemk 
ih\ MoimtiusPu 

A Kurdiflh ptioduct* ttasnc6 Aft^r a eltj. 

(d) Marp commanlj cfllM S i nk hi , After tlw eltj bj tMt BMiWi 
whtfh U litiiAlAcl DD bfifdiT Hue between PefAln ead 
TurkeetAB AJid witbhi m few iiiUe> ef Ai;etiAiiltftAn. Tbirf 
AT* K eiBfd befi*ti*e tb* people wbc* laAk* Iheitt for^ 
nf!7lj tAmm f™n ibl* dlitncL 

<i> A eomptioa of tbe ^aias erard “ nmW,** wkicb ohuu a 
peArf. 

A piwfaK> 

iff} A dirtrirL JoilwigJiM ii tlr E^lljib >t 

umI t)jadt*cli«a the Frwh Key of epeUle; tt. 

ISl 
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ih\ A cormptickii of tlw " Samwim*" tli* wmm ^ m dlvtrfot 
in PenLfc Jttit Boutfa al FuiglLiUL uojoei luji wt 

oonneetioD ^luteTer with tk« Dftsctu” 

(j) Tvma uB«d igr tbo diffeimt griulet of nigi from the 
Sulfu«l)Ad diitricL 

{/) Luistftii li m provTODfl Ln EJimm diatrid: sputb of 

ik] Nomed ftfler tbe eltf of HcTmt, irbirh not mtiuiad Lo 
Kbani«»ii oi mQ, but ta Lcroai iht F«Tvwq ttordcr Is 
A^bulfltaiL THaf tak^ tbia name for tm rmMUUz 
flrirt^ beoauiff they am vmm hy pBupla who fonTtfrly 
Uttd in Henl^ hut wbo, wLng to |w]ilica] dhtUirMnm, 
aattM Is Khanuan; ami wanKti b«ayB tbcj are mar' 
luicd at Hmut 


Tukdb ... 


Bnum^rn 

Konieli.^ 

LEiQTriia « 

Emdiitan. |UDKui.«« 


^ ICh- HJiehr 


Oiiabjik 

ICafmnms 
Kociieli pntper 
Nisi nr 
LaJJk W 

Yumk (b) 

♦ 

Ak-ffioar 
AimLolian proper 
Bcrgoma 
Gbiwk^ 

Kulah 
bides (c) 

Makri 

L flmyma proper 
' blosi] propB- 


(a) A ooTToptioii of the word '^IabAKc^" 
(b> The word ” Yurulc ” mwd mountalnM'* 
f o) A oormptlon of the word " MilaHmi*” 
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CmlKaaia 



UUH.Pi 


Baku , aheiuttldui, 


Baku . .*.** , aheiuiSthii^ Soomak (o-> 


' Baku proper 


t3iiirxuiULiui| Is 

Kai^tnir (d) 
Sliirvau {fl]l 



t Ermui . *,. Kmik ^ 


(a) Should bo Kobiotza or Kuban, m tksjr art mad^ al Koba- 

(b) Named allai a trib* td ppcplfr wlm inhabH the mounUma 

uocth ni I^gheitan^ 

(ft) A ceiruptlcim of the word " BhEiiiakkii+* 

|d) Sgtnotimea called Kaikeiilr from tbe memblance oI the 
under aide to that of C^nahmere ihawLat. 
fej A piutioMs. 

f f) Named after a tribft of TiirkcMnaiii who li« la the iddnity al 
EHaabfttbpo). Boroetliun caliud Ganja, mftar Ibe aoeieiit 
uamo of Elimbethpok 

(y) Named aft4ir m tribe of Notnaila lohabltin^f thft hUla arcimd 
Lake Goktcba- 


Ebleu Bokbum 
Seebxr Bokhara 
Teikko Bokbam fa} 
Yomud fb> 



Biutiuui Turkfifftaa { Samarkand 


BsLETCEliorfaN. s. i J Bdudiuitiin proper (cj ^ 

(fc} Made bj the tekka^TuTkoniaJli who iEibahit Ibft plaiM to tb* 
wvt of thft Oru i. 
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(b) Tilt nune of w tribo of Turlcumaiu who inhabit tht wnttni 
end of TurLeatniL 

(ej Althot^ii tliEte rug, an made in « ngim /„ diifaini tjum 
Tkirkeartao, they are to aimiUr to Um TiirJ{oiiia*i *1*.^ 
that Uwy an daHiifinl an nudi hy lenrai auUioritInL 
CStnghin, of the Caunrtkn tlain, ^ 

Turkomann In li, Ckucaann asd nesemhliiis closely the 
Tdrkonuui productMinn, an ctawjlttid m audi hy aennl 
{irqiniaetit writen. 
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ill t TV ►-wc. i 

cBri ff' r 

?•! ASD!:a4a?i ii- i *»* ti.. is * n,„>,-,Ti fir lUitiat 

-LSSV^ *v- iTlJlt ii-in*r H^ 

TO ^ inmi 

^ ^PMyl« fcjp « iji!i^ ^ 

flAfiUJCBDO, 

Sliea’4*X4*l' 

mty TUB coLuopno)! tar tub Ain^oH 

"^^^rtw'lly. tniikniB ivobiudml ud tliirty-n^t to tV 

"nir design w«b«rut«ni^but tbsootoniiMumiKul hiraSsiuk. 
“*?* ■ m ecntnd pote medilOon wtlbin snotlin' Tn wialtj ini, The 
It^qrajn^mg tx^ of the fanmr ii sn olrl me «iib figtim la lisfat 

tV Utter. TV out^e 
Uc^uwl uil Mitirwn with beuitlTul 
VTOW CQViaal with nowwa rf viriaus mhifi, Hmms si anf 

dbra« ?*1l fleM outride of the me. 

n "™ Wiw tuekipiWl with irtnll fiicum nnd ham 

!Stl r ” i? *y t **£* bsriiwni^ ritd <01 hoO, 

SSdwWU ^“*^^^** ttufoa to red, hJii* 
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THE PERSIAN CLASSIFICATION 
AND DESCRIPTION 


Frojn tlie earlieat time to the present the Per* 
aian has excelled all others in the dsaipiing of 
flowers and in color decoration, therefore the 
Persian textiles have always shown complex 
floral designs and harmomona arrangement of 
colors. Unlike the Turkish fabrics, they almost 
invariably have a full straight fringe at each end 
which is composed of loose warp threadB. 

In Persia both the Senna and the Ghiordes 
knots are used, and the latter has been adopted 
in some localities where the former alone was 
once in vogue. 

The weavers of Persia are usually composea 
of women and children of both sexes. The latter, 
however, do not take np the work at nearly so 

early an age as they do in Ada Minor. In Poraia 
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they seldom begin earlier than ten years of age» 
while in Asia Minor thonsands of little children 
from fotir to ats years of age may l>s seen work- 
ing at the loom* The nsnal pay in Persia ia 
fifteen tomans ($0^91) a year for the firitt two 
years of their apprenlieeahip. This amoimts to 
about $13,65 of our money* After the expiration 
of two years they are paid at the rate of one 
toman for every 30,000 stitches* 

The Persian govemment has endeavored to 
uphold the quality of its rugs in the face of 
demoralizing infineneeSi but alas, Persia too ia get¬ 
ting the commercial spirit and aniline dyes are 
being smnggled into and secretly need all over 
the conntry. 

One correspondent in Teheran says, ^^Good 
ruga are bard to get and are very expensive- 
There are quantities of the conunereial mrieJy, 
but those can be bought in London as cheap as in 
Persia^^^ During the recent revolution qmte a 
number of the palaces were sold out by their 
owners at auctiou* At these sales the good rugs 
were quickly picked up at fabulous prices by 
European residents in Teheran* 

There are no rug faetoriefl in Persia, but there 
are several establishments owned by foreigners, 
especially at Snltanabad and Tabriz, where the 
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woo] is dyed and gfivea oat to the weavers to take 
home and weave according to the designs and 
specifications furnished. 

PERSIAN RUG PROVINCES 

The foDowing is a short description of the 
variouB Persian provinces from which mgs come: 

Azersua^t is the most northeastern province 
of Persia. It includes a part of Ancient Armenia 
and its present popnlation consists mostly of 
Turks, with some Armenians and Kurds. Tabriz 
is the capital. Its present output of mgs ia very 
large. 

Aeuelan is the province just south of Azer- 
bijan. Its inhabitants are mostly Kurds and its 
capital is Kermanshali. 

Ia.4K Ajbmt is the largest province of Persia. 
It practically occupies the centre of the conntry. 
Its principal city is Teheran, which is the present 
capital of Persia. Irak Ajemi has a larger oatpat 
of rugs than any other province of Persia. 

Fabsistan OB Fabs, ns it is sometimes called, 
lies in the sonthem part of Persia west of Kirman 
and sontb of Irak Ajemi. Shiraz is its capital and 
it produces a wool which is not excelled, if 
equalled, by that of any other country in the 
world. 
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KHoBASAjf ifl Persia's moat soutbeasterz] prov* 
inco and, ae^ to Irak Ajemi, its largest one. It 
M sometimes called “The Land of the Smi,» and 
is inhabited by Arabs, TnrkomanSj Kurds,'Afghans, 
Balnches, and Jews. The western portion ia a 
desert, ifeahed is the capital. It is one of the 
last of the Persian provinces to be affected by 
otitaide influences^ 

Kibman ia the most isoutherly province of 
Peraia ^d the least known. Being so difGcolt of 
access, it U seldom visited by the traveller; con¬ 
sequently its prod acts are free from outside influ¬ 
ence. It has for its capital the city of the same 
name, 

A complete description of each rng of the 
Fersian class is given in the following pages. 
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HEREZ 

A name applied to all carpets made in the momi' 
tain DOS district of Herez and to some from Tabriz 
find Sultanabad. The different prodaets of this 
class are so Edmilar in many respects that it is 
often difficult and sometimes Impossible for the 
expert to differentiate. There is a great preva¬ 
lence of Mongolian influence in their designs. 
Until quite recently the Herez district was one of 
the few districts from which the modem mgs 
were a derided improvement on the antique, bat 
they have deteriorated considerably of late. They 
are marketed at Tabriz. 

tee example m.t/'STHATKD 

In oeeptloB to imirt or Uk Here* wmtcs tlii pim J»i *» 
medAlliaii cent™ with come*' pie*™ to Iml tb* ityle of 

tba Oonl motif* whidi fill the field in anmewto* chemeurlirtic 
of the te^on in EorthcTB Ptraio whet® It to mid** Tlis Here* 
pTodneta n» tiKtiiaiKij aerrloHhle. 

BAKHSHIS 

Wbv So Named.—A fter the village by that 
name in the Herez district where they are made. 

Kjfor.—Usually the Senna, sometimes the 
Gbiordes. Number verticaily six to fifteen -, num¬ 
ber horizontally five to twelve; number to the 
square inch thirty to one hundred eighty. 

m 



the PfiACTICAL BOOK OF ORIENTAL RUGS 
Wifip.—^Always cotton. 

Woof,—A twaya cotton, sometimeg dyed brown. 
N"*-—Usually a gnoti quality of wool, trimiDed 
abort, but rarely Instroua, 

Sides.— Nearly always overcast with different 
colored yarns. Occaaionally bniabed fiaL 

Enos. —Short fringe with loose warp thread.^ 
at each end; ooeasionally they are tnotted, 

SosDEB. ^TJsnally consists of two narrow and 
one wide central stripe. The latter frequently 
carries the Herat! design. 

Phevailisq Conofia,—Different sliades of red, 
blue, and green. Also ivory, white, brown, old 
rose, and aometimes yellow. 

o rule are good. Aniline dyes are 
found in many of the very new pieces. 

DEeiGNs,—Usnally the medallion centre with 
or without corners to match. Characteristic 
angntar ornamentation. Shah Ahbaa, Herati, and 
Saniar designs frequently used, 

CoeT.*-Prom fl.tX) to $2.50 a square foot, 
SiEEs.—Si* to ten by ten to twenty-eix feet. 
Seldom in small sizes. 


in tai* innic nitb 
flftUMtxlr feMd in thi. mnrkrt 

to «Uqq«, ^ It ™]d b* impi^ibl* to *rt , fl«d 
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THE PERSIAN CLASSIFICATION 


Remaaks.— RatLcr rare compared with the 
rest of the Herez products. Among the most 
desirable of the large carpets. Until very recently 
they have been perfectly free from outside 
iofluences. 

GOBEVAN 

SYHOiiYats.—Ooerivan, Ohorevan. 

Why So Namad.—A fter a small village in the 
Herez district. 

Wherk Hade.— Throughout the Herez district. 

Kmot.—U sually the Senna, occasionaUy the 
Ghiordea. Number vertically from eight to fif¬ 
teen i number horizontally from sis to twelve; 
number to the square inch forty-eight to one 
hundred eighty. 

Waep,—^A lways cotton. 

Woov.—Always cotton, sometimes dyed brown, 

Hap. _rather coarse wool, clipped short. 

Sides.— Usually overcast, aa a rule with differ¬ 
ent colored wool, seldom seivaged. 

Eiras.—Alwavs a short fringe with loose warp 
threads at each end. Occasionally they are 
knotted, 

Boedeb,— From three to five border stnpes, 
generally three, one wide central stripe a 
narrow one on each side. The central stripe fre- 

quentlv carries the Herat! dcsigu- 

iw 




the practical book of oriental rugs 


Pbevailuto Colobs.— red, and groen in 
all tlieir shades; brown, old ivory, terra cotta, and 
occasionally yellow. 

Dv£&.—O f the best excepting in some of the 
neip pieces. 

PEsroKa.—Similar to those of the Bakhshk. A 
shaded background is a characteristic feature. 

Cost.— From $1,25 to $3.50 a square foot 

Sizes.— Six to ten by ten to twenty^six. Seldom 
smaller than carpet sizes. 

Bevabes.—E xcellent carpets to wear, 

THE EXAUBLE illustrated 

LIIm mwt nijpj of Rp ejjui its Beld pnmatf r mndalHtiin 
witL eorqen I* mmtch. kll of vlileh [i Bowett with wtiiiiMi 
flowtta nd viibBa:, Libia i&OBt ijf tho Herc prodiictB ita miOn 
bardec carriBa tJje tortaiao dc*igii. 


SERAPI 

Smoimis.—Serab, Serabi, Sirab. 

Why So Najicei>. —After the village of Serab 
in the Herez district 

Wh k ee Mahe.—^ nnietiines in the Mcrez dis- 
trict, sometimes on the loom^ of Tabriz and some¬ 
times on those of Snltanabad. 

Knot*—U sually the Seunn^ occasionally the 
Ohiordes. The finest ones are tied idth the 
Senna knot. Number vertically ten to eighteen; 
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fmcrtTAX. S<)OR Ol* ojiiestal hugs 


—RJaPf rwJ, and gr^on in 

»ini. nW ivory, <^rr«, ootts, and 



V flm br*t «>iocptiiig in wmn of tlio 



^♦n t/v Uio^* of ilio Halcluiliiit. A 
' f « ‘'hamt't/'riftin f«atnr«. 



An daboniv trad 



nijpL A inrdaUfaw or 
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a ttnfttk wi, ^ TIm eye will ibi^KT 
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* - 1#**.—H^rab. 

Naj4B0 .—Afirr U'» tilElige of S«*rab 
- t:' diatrioL 

« tfi, tk» Horfat (fi«- 

OS t3ut i'JMiftft of Tnliiiz itnd Hoto*- 
^ ^ ^ tlt!V!*> of .Suliambad. 

Aj't?. Uatmlly iV* ‘V^tiiiai, 9*^&itittiiUy the 
The (1 “ tied with tiie 

bsoC KQ!]liN■^ '•’•'t*'---{ily tt*n *o f.tgbtveu| 
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TRB PERSIAN CLASSIFICATION 


nmnber horizontally eight to twelve; making from 
eighty to two hundred elxteen to the square inch. 
Wasp.—A lways cotton, 

"Woof,—A lways cotton, somedmes dyed. 

Nap, —Eather coarse bnt durable wool, which 
is generally clipped short. 

Sides. —Nearly always overcast, seldom seh 
veged. 

Ends. —Short fringe and loose warp threads 
at each end, Occaaionally knotted. 

BoaPEa.—Similar to that of the Bakhshis and 
Gorevan. From, three to five border stripes, most 
nsually three. 

PasvAnjsa Conoss.—Similar to those of the 
Bakhsbis and Gorevan bnt, as a rule, aomewhat 
brighter. 

Dvbs. —^Usually excellent. 

Desigks. —Similar to those of the Gorevan, but 
there are nsnally more floral elements added to 
the ground. Frequent inscriptions- 

SiZEfl,— Eight to fifteen hj ten to twenty-five. 
Very few mnners and seldom smaller thnn cArp^t 
fihies. 

Pkictb.—$ 1-50 to $4.00 per sqnare foot 
Remabks.—^T he best grade of the Herez prod- 
Ticta^ UetULlly of a finer weave and with more 
detail in design than the GorevaiL 
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THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF ORIENTAL BUOS 


THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

It is rmtlier ia divtin^iBh bctwideg Hm' ind 

Uv Cvqivmu The principal diffcniua ii one of qnalltj, althouifh 
the foTmcr luuaHjr hu mote detail design Mid obuhUj more 
floral cleinenla added to the 

ThU eiirpei presentj ■ |ieenliAr m&dolliDa wlUi four peor^ 
ohaped nffihoots npeo a Hght gToUDd which i* ettnwn with 
mMsj nctilluflal flowen and leara. Uhe nearly aD of the 
Beret pinductB It has three border oiripoa^ one wide one wjlB. 
a ntrFDw one on eaeh side. The former amiea the tortoise 
border design with nn arrangement ilmilar to the Herat! horder 
desijipi and the Utter email flowers In proflU aHenoBtiJiff with 
bods. 

K.\JIA DAGH 

Why So Named.—T he wiords “Kara Dagh“ 
mean Black MoontaiBS, the name of a range m 
the northera part of the Azerbijan province, 
where they are woven by shepherd trihos of the 
moat bigoted Sluah sect 

Knot. —Qhiordes. Nninber vertically eight to 
fourteen; ntmiber horizontally eight to eleven; 
nmuber to square inch aixty-fonr to one hundred 
fifty-four. 

Wabp.—-W ool. 

Woof.—-N atural brown or dyed wooL Usually 
extra woof threads. 

Nap.—^W ool of mediom length, sometimes 
camels’ hair. 

Smss,—-tTsuaDy selvaged, occasionally over¬ 
cast 
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THE PERSIAN CLASSIFICATION 


fjXTDS.—One end selvaged and turned back, the 
other salvaged and finished with a fringe of loose 
warp threads. The selvage is asnally dyed red. 

BoBDCEa.—Usually from three to abt border 
stripes of more or less fioral ebaraoter. 

FaEVAHiUTa Colohs, — Similar to those of the 
Karabagh, hut more diversified. The ground 
contains considerable natural-colored camels’ 
hair. 

Uvss,—^Usually good. Occasionally an aniline 
dyed one. 

Sebiuns. —More of the Persian character than 
the Karabnghs, resembling aomowbat the rugs of 
Kurdistan. The field is usually covered with 
small floral forms, which are thrown broadcast. 

PaiCES.—From $2.00 to $3.00 per square foot. 

Sizes.'—F rom three to four by five to seven 
feet. Runners two and one-half by eight to fifteen. 

RsMAana. — Seldom seen in the American 
market. They have kept pretty well up to their 
original standard. In many respects they are 
similar to the Karabagb, to which they are some¬ 
what superior. 









THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF ORIENTAL RUGS 


KASHAN 

Why So Najiied,—A fter Kashsm, a city of 
30,000 inhabitants between. Teheran and Ispahan, 
where they are made. Kasban is the centre of the 
silk rug indasiry in Persia and it was here that 
the famous Ardebil carpet was woven. 

Kaoi.—Ohiordes. Nmuber vertically twelve to 
thirty'fivef number horizontally ten to twenty; 
number to square inch one hundred fifty to five 
hundred. 

Wahp.—C otton, frequently silk or linen. 

Woov.—^Cotton, frequently silk or lioeo. 

Nat.—F ine abort wool, frequently silk. 

Weave.—A a a rule very evenly and tigbtiy 
woven. 

Sides.— Oven-ast with wool, sometimes with 
silk. 

Fe^ds.—S hort web with loose warp threads at 
each end. 

Bohdeh.—^F rom three to seven border stripes. 

Pbevaiujto CotoBs.—Dark blues, reds, and 
greens; rose, turquoise, deep wine color, and 
ivory. 

Dyes.—G ood. 

I>EsioNs."Simi]ar to those of the Samk. 
BUclusively fioral with many connecting vines; 
medallions; no plain fielda. 











THE PEESUX CLASSIFICATION 


Sizes.—O nly caii^eL sizes. 

Pricks.— From $2.00 to $10.00 a . square foot 

BfiMAfiKs.—^Among the antique Kashas b ore a 
number of old " Htmting Carpets " with elaborate 
detail work Bbowing in their design forests with 
huntere and dogs pursuing animals of the chase. 

TOE EXAMPLE ILLU3TBATKD 

The Kulmn iilk rugs mxt u a elAu hai ilH; muda 

and ifaifi pu-UmliT troe illnsU^tei tha heat Ptraitka spirit in 
design uud workxtiAiiMliLp. Altbc^fa not ai Unelj iiFEn'idi ta Acmse, 
ii hoM four iLDiLdred ijid knoU to the 9]ttuiB inch 

uid It in tnade exdDvtalj fif tJi0 h^at F«nivi ftilki 

SOUJ BULAX 

Why So Naji™>.— After Souj Bulak, the old 
Kurdish capital some distance south of Tabriz, 
where they are made by the Kurds, 

Kijot. —Ghiordes. Number vertically aix to 
eight; number horizontally eight to elevenj nnm- 
ber to square inch forty-eight to eight 3 '-eight 

Warp. —^Double yarn of wool. Sometimes half 
cotton and half wool. 

Woof. —Double j'am of wooL Sometimes of 
wool and cotton. 

Nap.—^B est, soft, doable-stranded wool. 

Weave. —Closely and tightly woven, making 
the nap stand np straight 

IS) 









THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF ORIENTAL BUGS 

SiDBS.—Overcast like other Kurdish rqgs. 

EiVDS.—One end hns plain selvage, the other 
selvage and loose warp threads like most Kardish 
rugs. 

Bobdiib,—F rom two to five border strlpea. 

PsEVAiLts’s CoLOHs.—Dark reds, blues, and 
browns; also white and yellow. 

Dtes, — G ood. 

DEHiosfs.—Kurdish designs as a mle. The 
Herat! pattern is frequently employed. 

SizBs.'—Carpet sines. 

PmcBs.— Bather rare. From fiOO to $5.00 
per square foot. * 

Bekarsb.—V ery compact, strong and service¬ 
able. 

, TABRIZ 

_ m 

Whv So Named.— After the city of Tabriz, the 
Peraian capital, in the neighborhood of which they 
are made. 

Nearly alwayn the Seima, oecasionnUy 
Ohiordes. Number vertically twelve to twenty- 
two j number horizontally ten to twenty; nnmber 
to square inch one hundred twenty to four 
httndr^ forty. 

Wabp.—N early always cotton. Silk in some 
extra fine specimens. Occasionally linen. 
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Woof,— Cotton, aometimea wool or linciL 
Formerly dyed the predominfiting color of the 
mg, but of late not dyed at all. 

Nap.— Good wool, closely woven and closely 

trinmied. 

Sides.— The antiques are usually overcast, 
while the modems are generally selvaged. 

Fiiny^,—Narrow weh with loose warp threads 
at each end. Occasionally trimmed. Frequently 
several strands of colored wool nm through the 


web. 

Bobdeb.— Generally five to eight border 
stripes; one wide one with an equal number of 
narrow ones on either side of it. 

PEEVAILISO CoDons.—Bright bines, reds, and 
browns; ivory is freqnenOy the piedominating 
color of the field. 

Dtes.— Usually good. Some of the modem 
pieces have oniline dyes. The bines, reds, and 
browns are especially likely to he aniline. 

Desioss.— Nearly always a medallion with 
field covered with intricate floral designs. Fr«- 
quenUy verses from the Koran or of Persian 
poets are found in the borders. Tree of Ufe 
patterns are frequent and a hearbshaped lamp 
often hangs from the niche in the prayer 
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TflE PRACTICAL ROOK OF ORIENTAL HUGS 
ragB. Seldom are figorea of birds, aninmk, or 



Sizes.—A ll sizes, from mats to large carpets. 
Cost,—P rom $3.00 to $10.00 per sqiiiire foot 
fi»i4ajra.—Tbe modem ones are too regular 
and exact in pattern and show Puropean inQu- 
ences. They are so firm and closely woven that 
they are stiff and non-flexible. 

With the Kirman the Tabriz shares the repu¬ 
tation of having the most graeeful floral designs. 
They are ^ly Persian and have suffered little 
from outside influeuce. Many of them are so 


edges. 


closely woven that they are apt to curl on the 


THE EXAlUPLE 
Thi* twrtJnilar ti m 

^ign vitfa tbt fbrml mnUJIiaq 


illustrated 

gwhJ exiunple of tlw 
and nuflj Vnder atripu. 




the PERSIAN CLASSIPICATION 
BIJAB 


Stnokymb*—S arakhs, Lnle. 

Wht So Named— After a town in Western 
Persia in the province of Kurdistan. Sometinies 
called Saraklis because they are made by tribes¬ 
men wbo came froim Uio old city by that name and 


settled around Bijar. 

Knor.—GHordea, Number vertically six to 
ten; number borizontally eight to twelve? number 
to the square inch forty-eight to one hundred 
twenty. 

Wifip.—Heavy wool 

— ‘Heavy wool, oceaaionally camels' hair. 

_ ^Heavy lustrous wool. The field is often 

of camels^ hair. 

Smss.—Overcast. 

Ejjbs.—S elvaged, sometimes a fringe woven 
on. The web of one end is frequenUy turned back 
and henuB^d^ 

Bobdie.— TJeuaily from two to four border 


stripes. 

PuEVAimnQ Cou>K8.-Field frequently the 
natural color of the cameL Bich reds, blues, and 
greens: also white, old ivory, and yeUow, 

TTsnally good except in wme of e 


modem pieces. 

floral, oftai ■"odifll.aB 
«.ntre with elaborate comer loeeoa. laaeriplioBa 
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frequenL Patterns irregular. Mcjdem ones 
inclined to be rectilinear. Antiques frequently 
ba\ e figures of birds, animals, and liuman beings, 

CosT.^ $1.50 to $4.00 per square foot. 

Sizes.—K odem ones in carpet size; antiques 
three to five by five to eight, 

Rekabes. —The antiques are very rare and the 
modem ones are much inferior. Many of them 
are so thick and heavy that they cannot be folded 
but must he roUed up, 

the EXAJfPLE ILLUSTRATED 

Mil, L. B. Liinvif'a Discbiwtos.—A nig fn nn 

dwign. Unudlf imdi nultiea ate cut up bo u to afaoir thg 
[« pttUra, tnd wJrErtoT* gut onu rcmEtios. 

Thu lort ui^aru la thfi ^rp nnumiol even in Bijw. 

S*o olio Uliutntioa ou piigu 32fl, 

KEllMANSH.\n (MODERN) 

Why So NxMED.^After the city of Kerman, 
shah from which they are shipped, it being a great 
caravan eentre. 

WiiKEE Made.— In tbe vicinity of Tabriz and 
of Sultanabad. 

KnoT.—Nearly always the Senna, aeidom tbe 
Qhiordea Number vertically eight to sixteen j 
number horizontally eight to twelve; number to 

the square bch aixty^four to one hundred ninety- 
tva 
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THE PEHSIAX CLASSIFICATION 


Wftftp-—Always cotton. 

Woof.— ^Always cotton, occasionally dyed 


brown. 

Naf*— The choicest, Instrona wool, dosely 

woven and nsually cat abort. 

Etroa.—Narrow web with loose warp threads 

at each end. 

Smna.—Overcast with dark wool. 

BoanKBS.—From three to five border stripes, 
most freqnently five, one wide with two narrow 

ones on each side. , 

Pbbvaiuno CoLona.—Soft shades of pmks, 

greens, or bines on a field of old ivory* 

I>vaa._In many the dyes are good, but are 
toned down with acids, while in others anihnes 


are need. . x n i 

DasioKB,—Delicate, artistic and intricate 0or^ 

designs. Central medallion and comer panels 

^nass.—All sizes, from mats to carpets as large 

aa thirty-five to fifty-five feet 

Cost.—$ 1-75 to $6.00 per square foot 
naMiBKa.-Tbere is as mneh difference 

,w«. u.. mod.™ ..d the 
>s there is between any two “ 

.lass. The forner are made at T.hns or 
taaabad andet Earopean eapervisiaa, are ahnort 
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THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF ORIENTAL HUGS 

invariably doctored and can be had in abimdancei 
while the latter were made by the motmtaineers 
along- the Turkish border, are of the best material^ 
dyes and workmanship and are rarely seen in 
the market 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

Like most of cIjua ft m'niiHtfl of Mrttitle end iiEtTieii-lje 
SoriU daifgui wiUi m oentiaJ nnj^diiJlifin grmvfnl bontEf 
itripeft. In manj Ktnnalifl^lfc*, iq itua j,i„^ tbo peAf numl 
1* frEqD^FoUy einpl^jFed. Bee itlufttrKtfoti mt rig, 

SENNA 

SrjTONTMa.—SehnaT Sinne, Senneh, 

Wky So Namzd.^—A fter the city of Senna in 
the vicinity of which they are made* 

Kkot*—S enna always. Not equalled in num¬ 
ber of knots by any other rug. Number vertically 
ten to thirty 5 number horizontally ten to thirty- 
two p number to the square inch one hnndred to 
nine hundred sixty* Some antiques have as high 
aa one thousand to the square inch. 

Waup^—C ottoUp sometimes silk or linem 
WooF-^ Cotton, somettmes wool, silk or linen. 
Nap*— Finest silky wool, very closely cut 
Smas,—Overcast with red cotton or silk. 

Fnijo. ^Always n narrow web at each end, 
with a fringe of loose warp threads, Frmiuently 
one or- two strands of colored jam rnn through 
the web at one end. 

m 
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the peesiak classification 

Bobdeb.—F rom two to seveo border stripes, 
most frequently three, n wide one with a narrow 
one on either side, the former usually fiUed mth 
Tosettes which are connected by a wavy line. 
Sometimes it will carry the Herati desigm « 
srround color of the main stripe is almost invaria¬ 
bly bright red or yellow. 

PaBVAinnrQ Cou>as.-muBlly subdued shades 
of red, blue, green, yellow, and pink; ivory. 
.apphir*. rosa, and peaeb How bnantJnllr 
blended. The modem ones are too bright. 

Dm.-Many of the modem ones are amline 

leaf throughout the field is a 

ooanaoa dasiea. Abo a ooatral J 

aisdaUioa freqaoafly of tho polo ranoty. Som^ 
tine, eentre field i. eoTored wiih flower.. 
ii.p« arraageneat af the Pear or Herat. de..ga 

is the most commou. 

SKBS.-TJ8Tiidly of medium ^ 

by six to eight; seldom larger. Saddle hags tw 
a^d one-half to three by four feet; mats two fee 

cI^!^From 12.00 to ^.00 a square foot 

BrwuiKS—EJtel ® fi”™“* ®* weave, bat 
:rube.y to ear. .ad paeber. roaeeoaeH^ 
tTdo not He wefi and are too tbn to wear welL 

" Iflff 







THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF ORIENTAL RUGS 

THR RSAMPLK ILLUSTRATED 

Like IhJi pleM moet of the Echiim prflsrat the icmtei! 
iliMKaMl-elwpeJ {nle medftllidti frith the Hentt deei^. They 
fmtneottj hAvc the QeimtJ border mleOj though tUi inece b«f not. 


FERAGHAN 

Stttosyih,— Sometimeb erroneon&ly called 
Iran, which means Persian. 

Wht So Named.— ^Becaase they are made on 
the plains of Feraghan, west of the line of travel 
between Teheran and Ispahan. 

antiques are tied with the Senna 
knot. Some of the modem ones are tied with the 
Ghiordes knoL Number vertically^ antiques eight 
to fourteen, modems abc to fourteen; number 
horizon tally, antiques eight to eighteen, modems 
five to twelve; number to aquare inch, antiques 
aisty-fonr to two hundred fifty*two, modems 
thirty to one hundred sixty-eight 

Warp.— Always cotton. 

Woof.— Nearly always cotton, BOmetimes dyed. 

Nap.:—U snaily of good wool, frequently of 
camets*^ hair. 

Sides. Overcast, usually with black wooL 

Ekim.—N arrow selvage hemmed over at one 
end, with a selvage and loose warp threads at the 
other end. 
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(HER-VTI DESIGN) 
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THE PERSIAN CLASSIFICATION 

BoaDER.— From three to nine border atripes, 
wliicU ujitiAlly carry Btn&U floral deaisns. Ilerati 
border is tiie roost common and ia almost char* 
acterifitic. TJaually one wide border stripe witb 
a background of green and from one to fmm 
narrow border atripea on each side of it- 

PBEVAioifG ConoBS.— Green nsually forma the 
background of the main border. The field is 
uaimlly dark bine, soft red or ivory. Yellow is 
used considerably in the modem ones. 

Dvra.—Splendid in the antiques. Of inferior 

quality in the roodems. 

Desioss.— Herat! field the most commoii. Ooca- 
sionally the Qnli Hinnai ia employed. Sometimes 
a centre of plain red medallions. There may be a 
repetition of some Bmnll figures tbronghout the 
field. All animal and bird designs in the Fera* 
ghans are represented as in motion. 

Sizes.—^U sually small siaes, three to four by 
four to six. OccaBionally carpet sizes. Antiques 
mostly oblong. 

Prices.— Antiques $2.50 to $10.00 per square 

foot Modems $1.00 to $2.50. 

BaMAaas.—They rank among the best fabrics 
of Persia, but of late years have fallen to the job- 
lot level. The antiques are soft, durable and 
heavy, but are scarce. 








THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF ORlEPfTAL RUGS 


THE EXAMPLE ILLIOTRATED 
Owww'fl DzBcninioN.—Tli« typl^ial rnideimftof liu- 

Bmii pftttern la befe Ohiatntal io which Uws dork blue fidd mad 
pwi Emun bonii^ ajry tdm P^fsim vi^gtnt nf H^raZi dedpt, 
wlikh ih popularly kauwn u tlu asib pattcni/' and whkb m copkd 
with moiv or h^ aocmcy oU Uuou^ central P^rauL 

Hommel Hyn Ghiordra; uimih^r tP th# 

inch, viertieally ame; horiinixtAlly Be\’e£i| to the e^uara Inch, iLity^ 
ihm^ 

The field. Like that of the majority of Peraghnne, U corered 
with iha Henti deaigiL Tim ha^k^^moaKl ia of bLiot ami the 
fijrtiTM ora mlp blue, greeo, pint, yellow anil whito. 

Tho main brndair itripe ^iriei eiglit petalLd flnweri of 
vmnqqi coJora, ODdnectcd by tbe Aah'bfiiie motif nprm m jpumd 
of white. On dther aide of thla ia m fiower vime dmlgn in 
vmriouM colon, the imuor om cm a gronnd of old row ind tlus 
outer oqe «m a gnnnid of dart brovoi. The Inner tnd outer 
border rtrlp« cany th* reciprocal iaw teeth; Iho fortoer in 
hlue anti fed and the latter in green and red. 

The nap To abemt throo^iiarters' of an inch in length and 
Ifl cowdln^y 

HAMADAN 

SrKONTMs.—Eaioadieh, Hamfldie. 

Wflrr So IfjumL—Af tpr the city of HamaiiaEt, 
in tlie vicinity of which they are made, llanmdan 
is the capital of the province of Irak Ajemi Lo 
weatera Persia and has a population of 35^000* 
Knot.— Ohiordesp Nntnher vertically aevoa to 
ten; number horizontally Heven to ten; number to 
square inch forty-nine to one hundretL 
WkBP.—Antiqties always cotton. 

^^OOF.^—TTstLaHy considerable camels^ hair in 
natural color* Cotton or wool 
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THE PERSIAN CLASSIFICATION 

Nap.— TTsnaUy good wool or camels’ hair of 
medium tengUi. 

Wbavb.—-A ntiqueB fine. Modems coarse. 

SiDXS.—Overcoat. 

Knw.—F ringe st one end and hemmed web at 
the other. 

Bokdkb.— Three to six border stripes, usually 
four. The churacteristic feature is a broad out* 
side* band of camels' hair. The Nerati border 
design is frequently used. 

PuTtVArr.Twn Conosa.—^The natural camels* hair 
brown prevails with soft delicate reds, pinks, 
blues, and greens. 

Dras.—Of the best in the antiques, but gen¬ 
erally poor in the modem fabrics. 

Dssigxb.—P ole medallion Is almost nni^'ersal. 
Field is uanally filled with floral designs ora Irellis 
arrangement. Antiques resemble animal skins. 

Sizes. —Antiques come in all sizes. Modems 
two to four b)' four to six and runners two to four 
by eight to thirty. 

P'bices.— $t.00 to $3.00 per square foot An¬ 
tiques rare end expeasive. 

rtsMAaas.—The modem ones are pwor. The 
antiques are handsome and durable. 

TH£ EXAMPLES HXUStBATED 

Thii pim, moat of {to rioao, bM s nor wbSflb 
prlneliwllj' of BAtartl^irfiiTOiI eonwU' bAlr, u b mMifMtod 

199 
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the ccntnl Add ud tmter border. Zdke moat HnmiidiiJU \i 
*lw bu A medAllian in tbo wnttB of thfl field witL cotnan 
t* mntclL The ifwmm Em atkipted tbe ^tmLbb metbod qf 
vEftdinif ihA field with enmalji^ bilr of difiereut aliada*, Tl» 
pHarjpiLi border ai^ripe amaieta of nllenimte rowtte aud fiab- 
bona fnotLfa on eseh aide id wElwli tEaPe nr^ iwiiri flotnj fDjma 
altErrmilnjf in direotJon azid cooiiacted- by Tinsiuidj!riii^ t'inaa^ 

Btahtdn Huo (pi^ UOJ.—Like iDMi of ItM cW, tbia piece 
Em n pile which ooiuiBU moitly of undyod catncla" hnin The 
coJora, deaigsa And burdar atripea are ebATMUfriafio fenfirraB, 
eapectnZJy tho motiva. in thu outer border alripE, wldeh are 
found hi no otbar produeL Tbia piece Em ah irauiutny Inn^ 
wap, whicb not nnjj edda io iia wenrlii^ i|u^lty, but maice* 
Jt 11* hatter nn the floor. 

ISPAHAN 

Sykoistm.— lafayaiL Sometimes^ like tJie 

Peraglian, it uj called Iraiu 

Wht So NAiiuD.—After the dty of lapahan, 
tbo former capital of Persia, where they were made 
by expert wcaTers in the employ of the nobility 
at Ispahan, Teheran, and SaruJc dniinjf the period 
of highest art, 

Eaor.^Senna. Ntunber vertically ten Io 
twenty; noinber horizontally eight to fifteen; 
number to the square inch eighty to three hundred. 
Wasp.—C ottoiL 
WOOF.— Co ttoiL 
Nap,—B esti soft* glossy wooL 
WiAYE.— tTMually close &nd ovoo* 

SiDEQ,^ — Overcast 

EKDe.^jraiTOW weh with loose warp ends. 

BomjiE.-^Prora three to five border stripes, 

lEH 
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THE PERSIAN CLASSIFICATION 


usually three, one wide one between two narrow 
ones. The wide stripe is commonly of yellow, 
wine red, and green, especially in those made in 
the 16th century* Tlie Herat! design was fre- 
qnently employed. 

PoEVAiLDJO CoLoBs.—Deep rede, bines, and 
greens* Beautifnl crimson. Deep wine colors 
known as Ispahan red. Field generally of deep 
red or blue* 

D\to*—^T he best. 

Designs. —^\^ery artistic. BIch in Sornl and 
animal decoration of the finest Persian type, 
l^arge palmctte and rich floral patterns connected 
by ^dnes and serrated leaveji arranged similarly to 
the Herat! pattern. Cypress cones and various 
tree forms. The Shah Abbas design was freely 
employed. 

Sizes.— Generally long and narrow (rnnners). 
Seldom small. 

Paicns.—^The antiques bring fabulous prices. 
Fragments have sold in recent years for $300 to 
$1000, and many carpets have brought from 
$15,000 to $25,000. 

Remauks.—^E xtremely rare. Almost impos- 
aible to secure a genuine specimen. The Samks 
are the Ispahans of the present day. The antiques 
are examples of the most perfect weaving skill. 
Many of the so-called Ispahans of the 16th and 
17th centuries were really productions of Herat. 

IM 



THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF ORIENTAL RUGS 


im EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 
In tMs cbidm Did pUw of tba wntury th* Shth 

AWm dodgn, Oilft of Ibe mHt beonlifuJ nrf oil ancifnt d«i^ 
Jo DHd fn!«]y In tie Hold nnd In tho muJo border stripe. Tlia 
flr tne and Iha cloud Iiaqd ■» oliio ffEcty Kuiilnytd is l,Ile 
Brid, tho t«tl« ■bowing tbo Moagnllin inBqcn» whtcli iw quCto 
prominriit In mai^ of ibe fl/twnth and awtwntb centiify pima. 


JOSHAGH.\N 

SrNOKvatB.—DjoahaghfliL Djoshaglian, Yon- 
ragbaiL 

Why So RAJrau.—After the Persian village and 
the dlatrict of Joshaghan, where they are made. 

Knot.—G hiordea. Nnmber vertically eight to 
twenty; number horkoutally eight to twenty; 
nnmber to square inch Bixty-foar to four hundred. 

Warp.—W ool, 

Woof,—W ool. 

’^ool of medium length. 

StnBB.—Overcast. 

Endq.—A thin narrow web with loose warp 
threads at each end. 

BouDEiL-UeuaJly three border stripes, one 
wide with a narrow one on either side. The wider 
«tnpe generally has for the ground color a lighter 
tone of the same color which predominates in the 


piEVA^Ho Coi.,as.-Soft-toned colors similar 
to those of the Hamadan. Gronud ia nsnally red. 
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I'KEAGHAN AUG 

BT CQUHTEFT fJF BABdwICI ip MAQE£ miL4AELnJlJL 

Tbfc “I^saH of l^raiit*^ M pf^txiied fur in thu of tlie 

wcawfrr'rt art, Eflt«€med by I Lie a&Uvr aIxivt all oLbcfn iIlk imHirttbiF 
fpcrmwii caiitiiliiB itbuiiii]] for Uk flumniwir br mifiCHi of 

itr okne ^idlicrci&aei to typiL. 







THE PEESIAN CLASSIFICATION 

Dvifi.—Splendid in the antiques. 

D^ciNB.—Generally a sort of scroll carried 
throngboat the margin of the field and forming 
medallions. A common design is a setieB of 
crosses with angular ends and adorned with floral 
figures; also the eight-pointed star between erery 
fonr crosses arranged into a lattice. There are 
usually many four- and sLs-petaled roses. 

Sizes. —Usually large, seyen to nine by ten to 
fourteen. 

Pbioeb,— 42.00 to $5.00 per square foot 

BsMAnaa. — Antiques excellent. Among the best 
Persian carpets. Tbey resemble soinewbat the 
Saraband. Not yery common in tbo United States. 

S.\IL\B.VND 

SyiionTMa.—Serebend, Sarawan. The finest 
ones are sometimes called Mir Saraband and the 
coarsest ones are frequently called Selyile. 

Why So Nambd.^ —corruption of the word 
Sarawan, which is the name of a mountainous 
district south of Feraghan, where tbey are made. 

-Antiques are always tied with the 
Senna knot Some of the modern ones are tied 
with the Ghiordes knot Number vertically seven 
to fourteen; nuroher horizontally eight to twelve; 
number to square inch fifty-aiz to one hundred 

eighty-eight 

"Witap.—Always cotton. 
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Woop. — ^Always cottoa, sometimes dyed. Al] 
good Mir Sarabands have a blue woof thread. 

NAp.-^TIsually even, short cut, sIUq^ wool. 

Sides. —Overcast, usuallj'' with a dark rod wool. 

Ekds.—O ne end usually has a narrow web and 
abort fringe of looae warp threads, while the 
other is generally a narrow web which is fre¬ 
quently tamed over and heimned. Frequently 
several strands of colored wool run through the 
web, as in the Kurdish productions. 

BoBDia. — ^TTsnally from four to twelve border 
stripes, the principal one of which is from three 
to four inches wide with an ivory white back- 
ground and a vine design nmaing through it, at 
each turn of which is a leaf similar in shape to 
that in the Merati pattern. The vine design is 
nearly always present and characterizes the Sara- 
band border from all others. The amaller border 
stripes are generally filled by various well-known 
designs, such as the reciprocal trefoil, ttie barber- 
pole stripe, the Greek meander, etc. 

PaavAiLiKa CoLons.—^The field is generaUy of 
a dark blue or a rich red. lu antiqucfl it is often of 
a pink or rose shade. The main border stripe is 
frequently of old ivory or red, while the other 
border stripes vary, most of them as a mie being 
the same color as that which predominates in the 
field. 
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the PERSIAN CLASSIFICATION 

Dna.—As a role are excellent. In lUe modem 
products some of tiese colors are liable to be 
aniline, especially the greena, 

Dbsiunb.— The field is almost invariably cov¬ 
ered with the pear design arranged in rows, the 
fltems cjf each successive row ru nnin g In tJie oppo* 
site direction. This is nearly always the case and 
with the exception of the Shiraz it seems to dia- 
tinguisli the field from that of other mga such as 
the Kliorasan products, where the same design is 
f reQuently used but where the stems usually rnn in 
the same direction- The Mir Saraband sometimes 
hflH a Herati. centre. 

Sizes. —Three to five by four to nine, three 
to nine by twelve to twenty-four. 

Paicsfl.—$11.00 to $6.00 per square foot. 

Remabeb.—S arabands are usually firm in text¬ 
ure, lie well, never grow monotouaus, and, on tho 
whole, are roost satisfactory. 

the XXAMWiE ILLUSTRATED 

This (xl™ bMutilnU; llliatrmtw the mort wmnion Suaiivid 
itmlgta. The aeld to eoircreil irith iwt of the ptw motif upon 
B boelcETuuiid of rleh du-k iwL Hm b»xr bardw iWp# chttIm 
tb* cliMTflicilsriitie SArtlwiwI iHjrder deiifo upon • htckgronnd ol 
old tooij. Tho woof to 4yi!d light bine, whish ihow* in the 
webbing (4 oeeh end. 
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SARUK 

SyKomrua.—Sarook. 

Why So Namsd.—A fter Sarok, a small ’village 
in the Feraghan district, from wkeuce tbey come. 

Knot.—^A lways tlie Senna and usually as 
many to tUe wiuare inch, as any rag escepting the 
Senna. Number vertically eight to twonty-two; 
number horizontally siN to twenty; number to 
square inch forty-eight to four hundred forty. 

WAap,—As a rule cotton, oocaaionoUy lineu. 

Woof.—^A s a rule cotton, dccasionally linen. 

Nap.—F ine silky wool cut short. 

WiA-VB.—Close and bard. 

SmEa.—Overcast with dark wool or silk. They 
frequently curl on account of the tightness of the 
weave. 

Knos.—^N arrow web and loose warp threads at 
each end. 

BoapKB.—^Three to five border stripes, usually 
three. Qeuerally the Herati border, occasion¬ 
ally the modem form of the Shah. Abbas border 
design. 

pBBvaiLiira Colobs. —Usually dark seal browns, 
greens, and reds. Generally a field of ivory, blue 
or red. 

U'^'aa.—Oenerally good except in some of the 
modem pieces. 
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THE PERSIAN CLASSIFICATION 


T >Ratn »a_—There ifl always a medallion. Flow¬ 
ers freely introdnccd. Often queer-shaped floral 
Glares. 

SiZKS.—Three to five by five to twenty feet 
Ueually oblong. 

PatCBS.—$2.50 to $6.00 per square foot. 

Seuabbs.—S ometimes ealled the ‘‘Modem 
Ispahan.*’ 

THE EXAMPLES ILLUSTRATED 

Tm plfttei in color of Snniki mm given—«t pagm 40 ISfl. 

mriOi dcHrlptiaB UMiopuTing Moh. 

SULTAN ABAD 

STTroHTMa.—Classed as Muskabad, Mahal 
and Savalan, according to grade, 

Wht So Named,—M uskabad is named after 
the village by that name and Savalan after a 
range of iDountains in the northern part of the 
Snltan&bad district, while Mahal is but a trade 
name. 

Whksb Made. —In the Sultanahad district 
which is the centre of mg weaving under Euro¬ 
pean control. 

Kkot.—G enerally the Ghiordes, sometimes the 
Senna. Number vertically five to eight ; number 
horisontaily six to fourteen; number to square 
inch thirty to one hundred twelve. 

WAap,—Cotton, 

Woor.—Cotton. 
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Nap.—G ood quality of wool, usually of medium 
length. 

Smsa.—Overcast. 

ELrus.—S hort web and loose warp threads of 
mediiun length. 

Bobder.—^U sually three border stripes, one 
wide one with a narrow one on cither side. The 
Herati border design is the most frequent. 

IbiEVAmtiia CoiiOBB.—^Bright reds, browns, 
blues, pinks, and greens with white. 

large percentage are aniline dyed. 

Desious.^—O suaUy large scrolls and doral pat¬ 
terns. The Herati design is quite common. 

Sizaa—Carpet sizes only, eight to fifteen by 
ten to twenty. 

PEicES.^From JLOO to $3.00 a sqnare foot. 

Gemabes.—T hose with good dyes are quite 
satisfactor}', but at the present time most of the 
products of Sultanabad are purely commercial 
products. 

THE EXAMPLE tliUStTBATED 

TIU ptM» meat bnatifullj sbowi m i(a flelS the Cult tr-mi.., 
dwign, which ii ao eomuioulj employ in the SuiUnAhadprudDcU. 

NIRIS 

Stwoittms.—^L aristan, Loriatan. 

Wht So Nameb.— After the salt lake Niris in 
the province of Lanstan, where they are made 
by the hiUmen who inhabit the uplands of that 
secUoD. 
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Knot.—G hiordes. NuraTwr vertically eigtt to 
twelve f uTunlier horizontally five to eight j junnber 
to the square iueh forty to ninety-sis:- 

‘WiEi’.—-Beet stout wool. 

Woof.—B est stout wool. 

Nap,—B est wool of short or medium length. 

Weavs.—N ot BO closely woven ue the heal 
Shiraz, which they very much resemble. 

Smss.—Overcast 

Ends.—A checked selvage at each end with a 
short fringe of warp, like the Shiraz, 

Bordeb.^—G enerally from three to five border 
stripes, some of which are quite elaborate. The 
barber-pole stripe is commonly need, but generally 
consists of several colors instead of only two as 
in the Caucaaian fabrics. 

Pbevaiunq Golobs. —^Usually rather cmde. 
Madder red predominatea. 

Dves-—A s a rule good. 

Desions.—T he pear pattern is commonly em¬ 
ployed and when used it suggests the crown jewel, 
being an assemblage of points rather than of 
lines and more minutely worked O'Ut than are the 
smaller forms so common to the Saraband, No 
regularitv of design, bat quite similar to the 
Shiraz. Often a pronounced striped effect. Alter¬ 
nating TOWS of geomctTical and floral designs. 

SOS 
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PniC£3.—Prom $1.50 to $3.00 per Gcjuare foot. 

Kehasks.—S trong and durable. Pew reaeli 
America. Thcj" seem more like products of 
Turkeatan Uiau of Soutbera Persia. 

TH£ EXAMPLE ILLUSrBATED 

TLU pArtiLulnr dnuga Eaiuuitiii(^ of rawi of pfiRFfl With 
fttmu af milKiutd jKmm taUDi^d In ihv OfjpullLtn dimfiao 
quite cnnmiDn tn ni^ of tbu timiA. The baain border Htri|ie 
la thia pSm also cvni^iitM fd the puLr motil on each aide of 
wUeh If A hAriri^r-pole fttrifie. 

SmRAZ 

Stnoitym,— so called beeaoE^e they 
were bo frequently taken by the ahriners to the 
holy city of Mecca. 

Why So Kameb^—A fter the city of Shiraz, 
where they are znade. 

Knot* —Generally the Senna^ aometimeB the 
Qhiordes. Number verticaUy seven to sixteen; 
number horizon tally six to tweh^e ; nuinber to 
square incii forty-two to one hundred ninety-Bix. 

Wabp^— Generally heavj' wcmiI, sometimea 
goats* hair in the modems, and frequently more 
than two woof threads between each row of knots* 
—AJways wool, frequently dyed. 

Nap. —^Lustrons, soft, short wool 

Weave*—R ather loosely woven as a rule. 

Smaa^—Overcast or bmided with wool of two 



ntorEBTr or 
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THE PERSIAN CLASSIFICATION 

or more colors. Little tassels of wool frequently 
project from the overcasting on the sides. 

Esds.—W eb of medium width at each end 
which is often dyed red, white, and hlne, or a 
plain red selvage with rows of colored yams nm- 
ning through it. 

Bordes.— From two to seven border stripes, 
some of which frequently carry a vine to which 
are attached oval-shaped flowers in alternate red 
and bine. The harher-pole stripe is frequently 
employed* 

Prevatunq CoLosis. —Bieh colors lite winet 
iiutmnn foliage, the plumage of birds, deep rich 
blues, reds, yellows, greens; usually dart bine field. 
Dteb.—G ood. 

Bssmirs.—Pole medallions almost universal. 
Has as a nde more figures of birds and animala 
than any other class of mgs. Pear pattern very 
common. The centre field is frequently filled with 
diagonal stripes. Flowers scattered throughont 
the field- 

—Usually medium, four to five hy stx to 
eight. Also carpet sizes. Saddle ba^ are very 
common, 

Pbicbs.— $1.25 to $3.00 per square foot. 
■RBaiABKS.—They seldom He well. They are 

often .^rookodMid puffed up. He Berpun. i. the 

wdy other ru« mude with tUMel. along tho eidee. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 

TbA fl«ld caxriefi An nunffoiL dottblq mraAgemciit of tfas pfAT 
mufiUt AltcnutLng mull Itm fctrmL The oatiido border 

eoiulsto of mull Wrd formic, mfh ■Jtem&.te' row tjulng In the 
Dppcfllto direction. Note Ui* elnbojmtr webbing m.% enob rad. 
(Sm aIw page 164, j Prnjcr ir^ of thii tl^n we aceedingl/ 
in fnct tbejr ktb teJdom Heiea la tbli tmmtrj. Thli obi 
in A gem, Imt bnq loot Ita- pebiEipiil Shim dhmeter La ttut tbe 
ddet lUTO been rwrercKvl with wool of mx oolor Instend ol 
with two or more eoJorv, u LI oHginiillj wu. Anotber w&j 
uaaffnai Ipatnre ii tJlie nbaenee of two of 111 # border atripet on 
the lower end. (See alio ookr plate at piga sa and doablnione at 
page £09.) 

HERAT 

SnsoHTxa.—Herat], Heratee. 

Why So Nameii.—P robably go named because 
the Herat! design, wldeb is characteristic of the 
mg, originated in the city of Herat. 

By Wfloaf Made.—I t ig also said that the 

weavers of these mgs were originally from Herat 

WnaaE MAua,—In the province of Hhoraaau. 

K^ot, Usnally the Qhiordes. Number verti* 
cally six to twelve; number horizontaUy eight to 
twelve; number to square inch forty-eight to one 
hundred forty-four. 

Cotton. Silk in some of the antiques. 

Woof,— Tlsnally cotton, sometimes wool As 
a mJe dyed brown, 

Naf.—S oft, glossy wool of medium length. 

Weave,— ^Very closely woven. 

Sides,—O vercast 


soft 
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THE PEESIAN CLASSIFICATION 

EjfBB,—Narrow web with loose warp tlireadfl 
at each end. 

—XJsnallj' from three to seven border 
stripes. The Herati design is common. Green is 
nsnall7 the background of the m ain border stripe. 

Peev^illmo CoLona.—^Brilliant reds, greens, 
blues, and yellows, also ivory. Often a pnrpUsh 
pink cast. 

Dma.—UnBurpassed. 

DasteNS,'—Similar to those of the Feraghan. 
Most always the Herat! design, the leaves of which 
are generally shaded on one side. Occaaionally the 
pear pattern with the stems all facing in one direo- 
tio(n. Once in a while a medallion centre. 

Sizes.— Seldom small Medium sizes arc most 
common. Some runners and occasionally a saddle 
bag. 

Pmcza.— $2,00 to $5.00 per square foot. 

Bemamb.— Durable and heavy. Eeeerablc 
the IChorasan in moat reepects. Aiyin and Kayin 
arc naniGS sometimes given to a coarse form of 
Herat. Many of the Herats of the 16th aad 17tli 
centuries are now erroneonaly called Ispahana. 

KHORASAN 

War So Nameo.— After the most northeastern 
province of Persia from which they come. 

Knor.—Senna. Number vertically eight to 
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fifteen;: number borizontally ten to twenty-five; 
number to ijquare inch eighty to three hundred 
seventy-five. 

Wasp.—AJ ways white cottom 

Woof.—Usually cotton, occasionally wool. 

Nap.—F ine wool of varying lengths. 

Wbavb. —Characteriatic, there being four or 
more rows of knots with no weft threads between, 
then Beverat weft threads, etc^ giving a peculiar 
look to the back of the mg and when it is bent 
the knots are shown in gronpa. 

Stuns.—^Usually overcast. Occasionally an 
added selvage. 

hjNDB.—^Fringe of loose warp threads at each 
end. 

Bobdek.— Usually from three to seven border 
stripes, most freqnently three, one wide one and 
two narrow ones. Some have as many as sixteen. 
The HeratL border design Is common. 

PaavAiuwo Colobs. —^Magenta is a pro minen t 
color; reds, blues, greens, pinks, and white. 
Usually a background of rich red, blue, or white. 

UvJES,—Antiques all good. Modem pieces are 
nsually poor. 

Dssiaxa-—Pear designs common. Animaia 
and birds frequently depicted- The Herati design 
is the most frequently seen. Medallion centre 


I 
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the PERSIAN CLASSIFICATION 

witt cQTtiera to mateb* Two smU peflM refitins 
their etema npon a larger one is a Resign also 
commonly nsed. The field ia often plain. 

Sizes.—A ll sizes but mostly large, seven to 
fifteen by ten to twenty-five feet. 

Pbic^.— $1.50 to $3.50 per square foot 
KzKAaKfl.—Antiques durable, pliable, and soft 
Especially enitable for li%dng rooms, libraries, and 
hallB. Modem ones are good in every reBpect 
excepting the dyes. 

the KXA5m.E ILLUSTBATED 
For dMTf iptiirn HI* tlJMHio OCeompoOjtng wlor pl»t* ot pi«« 32. 


MTSHED 


SvaoimUB.—Masbied, Mesbad. 

Wmv So KA.MBD.—After Meabed, the capital of 


Khorasan, where they are made. 

Kfot,—TJ simlly the Senna, seldom the 
Ghiordes. Number vertically nine to twenty; 
number horizontally eight to twelve; number to 
sqnare inch eeventy-two to two hundred forty. 

Nearly always cotton, seldom wooL 
WooF.—Usually wool, frequently cotton- 
Nap.— Soft, silky, even wool of varying 


lengths. j. 

Weave.— Characteristie with its uneven dia- 


1 * 
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tribation of woof thread a, oven more so ttian in 
the Khorasan proper. 

SniBs.—Ovo roast wLth wooL 

Exdo.—S hort web with loose warp threads at 
each end. 

Boroeb.—F rom three to seven border stripes. 
The Herati design very common, 

Phevatliwb Colobs, —The antiques have soft, 
snbducd shades of blue, green, and pink, also 
ivory, while the modem ones have rather bright 
shades of the same colors. 

Dyss. —^In the antiques good. In the modems 
poor. 

DnsiOKB.—Similar to those of the Khorasan 
proper. Tlie pear design predominates. The 
Herati is common. Animals and birds are fre¬ 
quently represented. Medallion centre common. 

Sums.—^AU sizes from three to ten by four to 
twenty feet or even larger. 

Pbiceb,—$ 2.00 to $4,00 per square foot. 

Rk iuABK 8.~~SiiDil8r iu design to the Sboraaan 
proper, but usually of a finer grade. Also heavier 
and more durable. 

THE EX.UIPLK ILLUSTRATED 

A cdlar plmte of tlili IiGauttftil ng isAjr Iw bhii oii [iit§v 
tU il«icriptl«i ti gliicn na the uxempanying ttaaiv. 

ZIO 
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KIRMAN 

SrsrOMTM.—Kermn* 

Why So Namled.— After the province and city 
of Kirman from which they come. 

By 'Who« Made.—B y the wandering tribea of 
Afghars, 

Kkot.—A lways Senna. Number vertically 
ten to twenty-four; number horizontally eight to 
twenty; number to square inch eighty to four 
hundred eighty. 

Waup.—C otton nlwayo. 

'^oor .—Usually wool, frequently cotton. 

Nap.—F ine silky and durable wooL 

Weave.—TT ery fine and dose. 

SiDEa,—Overcast 

F:sd 8.—Narrow web with fringe at each end. 

Boudee.—T hree to eight border atripea, 
usnally three, one wide one with a narrow one on 
either side. Frequently there ifl a narrow atrip 
of plain rose color all around the outer edge. 

Pbevaiuko Colobs.’ —^Light soft, deUcata blue, 
green, rose, old gold, and fawn. 

Dv&i of the beat 

DEBiQua.—Tree of life, birds, fruit bouquets, 
vases; more uaturalistic and less geometrical 
than any other Oriental rugs. Frequently a 
medallion centre. 

ill 
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Rtzua, — ^All sizes from mats to carpets, 

Pbices.—P rom $2.00 to $5,00 per square foot, 

Hem ASKS.—Gemiine Kinaaas ore rather 
scarce because of the remoteness of the district 
from the centres of trade. They are not to be 
compared with the Kermanshahs or the Turkish 
Kirmans. The latter are coarse^ modern, com¬ 
mercial products, Kirman mgs are soft and 
durable. 

THS examples ILLUSTRATED 

Hou£e» Rctd Tb« Aeld def lj^nn condLitii^ of roWA 

of TUfiA fiUMi with nd rw«p 1 a <)uitc cdtumoii td IM# el&Bi of 
but bonier le imther untiAuel^ Itciof & gf F^rwlAtt 

ud Chi one inotif A. 

Tinier Huio i A mmAterpieeg both In wurkmnnAhip 

ud In tlie pnt^ AeM la ih« Tree of Llfft reetiii^ in o. 

large um. Nnle the medallion with Aimhlc inacfiptiDbe. 

KtmUA^t iSADlnjE Bag (|ne^ 320 ).—The Aeld k illed with ttan 
ordinary Kinnan renditloi of ibe time. Qn one end af ihd 
Qhiieein part la a piece cf leatbir^ pnt there h^ the proad mmar 
t» prffvmt it from weariog hj frkllon on tha doidcej^o neck. 
Uoderneath wllJ be fonod the or^iLAl giirdle and buekJe- 

KURDISTAK PROPER 

Why So Named.— After the country in which 
they are made. A province occapying the eastern 
part of Turkey in Asia aud the western part of 
Persia, 

Bt Whom Made, —^By the Nomadje tribes who 
live in the mountains of NnrdistaiL 

EIS 
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Knot,—A lways the Ghiordcs, Number ver- 
Godly six to eight; number boriaontaUy aU to 
ten; number to square indi thirty-aii to eigb^. 

—^Dark twisted wool or goats’ bsir. 

Usually gray. 

Woop,—As a rule wool, sometimea goats or 
camels’ hair. Usually several woof threads b^ 

tween eadi row of knots. 

Nap.— Usually good heavy gray wool which is 
cut long} sometimes goats' hair, camels’ hair, or 
kurk. 

WaAm^enerally good, the knots bemg well 

tied. , 

SmEfl.—Always overcast, frequency with dif¬ 
ferent colored wools, most frequently hrown. 

EsDS.—Usnally a thick narrow selvage witd 
knotted fringe or loose warp ends. Nearly always 
one or two lines of colored wool run through the 
selvage. This U a Kurdish characteristie and is 
a distinguishing feature. Often the web of one 
end is turned back and hemmed. 

Bobdek.— Trom two to nine border stripes, 
usually from three to four, one wide one with one 
or two narrow ones on each side. The main 
border stripe usnally carries designs in profile. 

PaETAmiNO CouoBS.—Usnally dark nch reds, 
greens, blues, yellows, pinks, and terra cotta, 

£13 
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beautifully varied. The ahadmg of culora bXsq 
& KurdisJi charaeteriatie. 

Di'£&«—Usually of the best The Kurda have 
cltm^ Co the old colora more than any of the other 
mg-nmking |>eDple- 

DjBaiGNS,—Generally wild^ Lrregtjlar figures of 
various sizes seattered carelessly and the inter* 
vals filled with small mdistinct figures. Lattice 
designs with each division filled with fioral forms. 
The Hcrati and the pear designs are occasionaUy 
used. 

Siz£a.—Seldom large. From four to five by 
seven to eight foot and occasionally in carpet 
sizes. 

Prices.—U sually from $0J5 to $3.CMD per 
square foot* The prayer rugs are rare and expen¬ 
sive. 

Hemabks,—F reest of all from outside infiu- 
ences- Hard when now but most durable and 
satisfactory* In fact it is the best moderate priced 
rug naw on the market* 

THE EXAMPLE tELUSTKATED 

Ow^EB^j^ Desceiftios,—C poD E fidi bln* fnmnd tb* MltiE 
Ktuni diaJ^ b ueurEitlj ^nought, and the Art pelmled HcaitE 
blouotiiE ETV iiiiitDftriEElIf pimped In tkeb* cuitamArv r^lEtloii 
ta the dirk red, bhie uid poH*® yelled Sonl mivttfi farmi dii:' 
tribtited oi'er Uib Tlu*e ivUiBr nurrEiw bostden Emroand 

til* tb* middle om of which Ik jciUoir. Tke iniifr cHiter 
bordfiri carry taimj cclan and uiaU pattAmi. 




Kl'RDIi’TAN RUG 

IMlS* KM AN I DEtSlCNi 

ritarERTT or the -itrfAKT mtcpioh, sre* roM ctrt 
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KULAH UE,UITH RUG 
Si^ 7 ' 2 'X 4 ’ 4 ' 


« C^OC^KTHT or NAmaj^ SIMM., CBlCAaO, Hi, 

Ownm' DEscuntcmr — Xo rux of my tviie Uiai bw mim 
to flur DDticv hju li«d a wlor famw ilut wu » mSdued luid mfJi™ 
■* ttiv ni^ 

j ___'^***^*V finnodvorl mkI crmteiJ tltU mutenHoeq hwids to 

of hw dnxHDy notiito. flu ii*tl 

Tl«i pi^tA at both of tim flrirl rndtcatii lu uk> u a hearth 
nw or fuuly rug. an beith^ abwrt frhkli one gntention aftw wt- 
nthmd «d ntold tbo uIm of ^Hr^UMtots ^ 

‘I*" the iMMtm™ iq that tnitiulisit lonH; 

“P«“"y tnmib™ of wow ot4 

ipiTBd the brn^ ntt anil let lUm |iUw fdnt open it, nod they bo- 

Sdihe ™ hiewhrfo Iriho. 

*" ^ 

T*™ ““'P ®" *** '***^«‘ thk ™. wUh the 
onnoHta wovan thitHqliout thm, an typi^ef ihr old 
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THE TURKISH CLASSIFICATION 


The term “InTkey” indadeB all portions of 
I Asia Minor, tlie principal rag-weaving districts 

of wbicli are Anatolia and Kurdistan. 

The annual importations of mgs into the 
United States alone from Ada Minor amount to 
I from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000, most of which are 

shipped directly from Constantinople, In many 
parts of Asia Minor, espeoially in Oushak, 
Smyrna, Ghiordes, Knlah, and Sivas, nearly every; 
home has a loom, some two or three, and in many 
places factories have been established by Euro¬ 
pean and American capitalists; the wearers are 
j almost all Armenian women and children, the 

f latter ranging from four to thirteen years of age. 

5 Moslem women and children wiU not work in fac¬ 

tories. As a rule these people barely enongh 
* to clothe and feed themselves, hut those who have 
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been able to lay by anytliing generally invest tlieir 
earnings in carpets, as people of other conntTieB 
often do in diamonds and precions stones^ band' 
ing them down from generation to generation «nd 
Belling one when hard pressed for money, so that 
the tourist is often surprised to find in the homes 
a collection of very valnahle mgs. 

The Qhiordes knot is used exclusively and 
both warp and woof are always of wool or goats’ 
hair. PnlJy four-fifths of the present output are 
aniline dyed. The weave ia coarser and the nap 
longer than in the Persian class nnd many of 
them are crooked. 

The designs, which vary little, are more geo¬ 
metrical than are those of the OancaBtans. The 
Turks never weave figures of birds, animala and 
human beings, as their religion forbids iL Those 
with a cross are always Armenian, as the Tnrks do 
not decorate with the cross, while those with the 
prayer niche arc always Turkish, as the Arme¬ 
nians never pray on their mgs. Green, the snered 
color of Ihe Mohammedans, is seldom used except 
in the prayer mgs or those de.signcd for mosques. 
Most of the large Turkish carpets are modem and 
are made near Smyrna. Many of the modern fab¬ 
rics bear no relation to antiques of the same name- 

Tbe aonthem part of Armenia is called K^nr- 
diston. It is inhabited by wandering, warlike 

aia 
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tribes of Notniids, who paetore theii* flocks in tho 
BOnthcm plaine in ihe winter md go to the monn- 

tain districts in the summer time. 

The Kurds possess the skill of shading their 
colors, hnt this they have abandoned of late. They 
also scatter small bite of color through a space 
othenriwiwooMpi'^- Brf i. their ferrite color. 

On the following pages la given a detailed do- 
scription of the various Tnrkiab rugs. 
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KIR SHEHR 

Sthont^is.*—K irit Sbehr, KirsUeliir, Kirtth- 
cher. 

Wht So Nam^d* — After a tow& of tliat aame 
LQ Turkey jast sontbeaet of SmyniAi where they 
are made. 

Knot.— Ghiordes. Nmnher vertically seven to 
twelve; number borkontally ais to ten; number 
to Bqoare inch forty-two to one bondred twentj'. 

WAsr.—Wool, dyed tiie predominating color 
of the mg. 

Woor. 'Wool, dyed the predominatiog color 
of the mg. 

Nap.—L ong, fluffy wooL 

Sinas.—Colored selvage, sometimes added. 

Ends.—A colored web of various lengths at 
each end, also a fringe of loose or braided warp 
ends. Some of the smaller mats bavo on these 
weba several parti-colored tufts composed of all 
the different colored yams which are used in the 
body of the mg. 

Bobdxb. From five to eight border stripes, 
moat frequently fi™, the main atripe carrying 
the most pretentions form of ornamentation. 

PsEVArLTNo CoLOBS.—'Brilliant reds, bines, and 
greens, especially the latter, of which there are 
phenomenal shades skilfnlly blended. 

C90 
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Drm—As a role splendid. 

Debioss.— Attempted Peraian designs. Prayer 
design with one cross panel at the bottom Instead 
of at the top as in the Knlah. 

Sizes— Medium sizes only, two and one-half 

to font bv fonr to sis feet 

Phiceb.— From $1.50 to $2.50 per stinsre foot. 
REMAaKfl.—They are very aearee in the United 
States. They reaemhie the Bergama and arc 
thick and dnrahle. 


the ejxamples nxesTRATEn 

Owimi'B n*MMFnDjf.-GhUifd« tool. 1 Uorl^ntal l.y 10 
Jlo iiiiu*u»l ■pteiaita of Kir Sbehr lo proyrr «■ pv 
curved by . deportam from t1« «> 

proy*r «ch lorm-tioo p«ulUr to tbh 
th. o«h and the multlpllcitr of border, oad .trip*. 

Kolm ina«n«. Tho ™wr bordtr. on i«r^ h« * 
floml d«igo. yoltor p.io 

nn ^.ving vine T*o .trip*. *" 

the .«Odd border, wbkb e.^l« 

IP leader onJ bl«o o- blw*. Tl« in«r barter ^ 

«rtuitian in M»e, lorvodw ond «d on T^o 

Ikld ii fUt ond noii.-«i»te ot top, border outln^rt in « 

Sir ttheto fflotif la t*A ^ a-b -Lite cb light 
mibrto an ^tmaganaat of -rwtiDn^ i»bile U« 

«d on <wteT eidii of IWJ are more piato ‘'f V“ , 
device. The B.M i. in ibi^« ^ 

of .n criglael ategenle. and mrrie. three 

^talnlnp foor l,v«= t™ baring fi-lt. 
gr^ foilage. ^ tb. in U- 

enter pair of l«» .» • Wniple. *»»• ■« 
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flftid use enridiu widdnUy pirtwing awEt pre«iuD.b)v 

•^d tdUlA. Til. mg iMn of figv uid um, irhjj# 

tiK ch,M!a.tic eiiml,]. U mR mad T*tlinicaHy, it |,u 

* two EtT«nd ^low MrlTdgc; two mJ WKjol weft tkre.da betwceii 
Mch row of JcDeu, eml ^ twg .tmnd er^un wool w.rp. BoUi 
Md. ore finiilied with » .hurt, light brown wet tnd pJiiin, 
looff frinB®. 

Smu, Rtfa.—ThI. pieee i. .inJliLr to oan nhibtted in 
the Berlin muaeoot under the tume of Kir Shehr, nlthough It 
hn. romo einrorierutiei of otfi„ Anntolim prodnchi, Roeh u 
the Rulah, the Rnoieh Md the JldeJe., HerJng imlf the photo* 
emph to wJkl n. in the d.eeificiitiia, we mr* obliged to w* 
c€pt llu't of Uif- Bcfllo. PCiiAQ Ltfiomr. 

STAJiToar Rt?& IM),—The muJl border otrip?i Izk thii 

pifto ars KuUh in elwfactrr, while the main liripe li loaiul 
cnore or Jeaa In aU the Aikabdian pn^factij e^miiJfr £bt 
trhiordiift. 

OUSILVK 

Wm- So Nambd.—A fter the citr of Ouahfit, 
one of the greatest rag markets of Asia Minor, on 
aooomjt of ita railroad connection 'with the Medi¬ 
terranean seaboard. 

Br Whom Maoe.—M osHy by Greek Moliam- 
medans who reside in the vicinity of Onahak. 

Kxoi.—Ghiordes. Number verticaJly four to 
eight; number horizontally four to ten; number 
to square inch sixteen to eighty. 

W*ae._Wool of the same grade as that in the 
pile. It is generally dyed the predominating color 
of the rug, 

Woor.^WooI, same as that ased for the warp 
and pile, and it also is dyed. 

tSi2 
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Nap,—G ood wool of varying lengths. 

Weave,—L oosely woven. 

SioEs.—No nile* 

Euds.—N o rule I moat frequently n short green 
or red web with loose warp threads. 

Bobper.— No nde; nsnally three border 
stripes, one wide one with a narrow one on each. 

side. 

Pbetahjwg Colobs— Usually bright reds, 
greens, blues, browns, and yellows, with more or 
less wliite. 

Dyes,— Aniline mostly. 

Dksioss.— No rule. Generally large medid- 
lions and geometrical figures. Some are patterned 
after the Persians and some after the Turkish 
designs, but the great majority are European. 

Sizes.—M ostly earpet sizes from ten to twenty- 
five by fifteen to fifty feet Usually nearly square. 

Pmces.— $0.75 to $2.00 per square foot 

Remaeks.— There are several varieties which 
in order of excellence are named GnUstan, Enile, 
iCerman, Taprak, and Sparta. 


KAHAMjVN 


Stuouym.—^K aba Karaman. 

Why So Named.— After the town of Karaman, 
flontheast of Konieh. where they are made by 
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Nomadic tribes of Turkoman descent. Tlie word 
'^KAfaa’* meaus coarse. 

Kkot. —Ghiordea. Number vertioaUy four to 
ftbt; nmnber borizontallv four to eight; number to 
aquare inch ten to forty-eight. 

Wasp.—Coarse wool. Usually dyed red. 

WooT.—^Always coarse wool. Usually dyed 
red. 

Naj*.^—O f mediuiQ or long, coarse wool. 

WaAVB.'—^Very looaely woven. 

Smas,^—^Uenally ovorcaat, sometimes sctvaged, 

Nkds.—^N o special rule. Frequently short web 
with loose warp threads. 

Boaoaa.—Usually from three to five border 
stripes, one wide one with one or two narrow 
, ones on either side. 

PasvAiLnTa Ccnnas.—^Usually a great deal of 
white with dark reds, blues, greens, and yellows. 

Dvzs.—Good in antiques, poor in the modems. 

Ubbigks.'— fiather hold Cancasian designs 

Sizes. Most of those which come to America 
are small. 

Phices.—V ery cheap, from $0,50 to $L50 per 
square foot. 

Be mabkb.—C oarse and unattractive hat rather 
durable 



KOXIEJl 

Si^S'S'^S' 10' 

™. tui,.-«i?nos O' n«u *. ». cuiMi. *»■ T- 
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KONIEH 

SsNOKYM.—Koniah. 

Wht So NAJuan.—After the dty of Konieh 
(the ancient leoniam), capital of the province of 
the eanie name, where mg weaving is an inapor- 
tant industry. 

Kkot.—Q hiordes. Nnicber vertically eight to 
twelve; number horizontally eeveo to ten; number 
to aqnnre inch fifty-eiz to one himdred twenty. 

Wasp.'—F ine wool in the antiques; coarse wool 
in the modems; frequently ds'ed. 

Woof. —^Fine wool in the antiques; coarse wool 
in the modems. 

NaP.—Fine selected wool of medium length. 

WzAva.—^Antiques evenly and tightly woven; 
modems loose and irregular in weave. 

Sides. —^Antiques nsnally selvaged, modems 
usually overcast. 

Erfus.—^Web and selvage, sooietimea fringe of 
loose warp ends. 

EoapEB.—As a rule there are from three to 
four border stripes, one wide one and two or three 
narrow ones. 

PB£vAii.iKa Coixnis,—Antiques have soft shades 
of blue, red, and yellow. No rule in the modems. 
Often there are two colors in one yam. 
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Dves.—S plendid in the antiques. Some of the 
modem ones are aniline dyed. 

UiJSiGirs,—Rather crude. Generally plain 
centre. Prayer design common. 

StxEB.—^Three to five by four to seven. Also 
mats. 

Pbtces.—^A ntiques rare; from $2.00 to $10,00 
per square foot. Modems from $1.00 to $2.25 
per square foot, 

Rkmah kb-—T he modern pieces are large and 
thick. They resemble the Ousbak carpets. Some 
of them aPe of sterling texture and good color 
and design, while others are very coarse and 
cheap in every way, 

TnE EXAMPLES ILLUSTRATED 
Maj. Ja, E, DKacrwriDTri^A mui unique iind 

ffpeciznfii of na obaairo Anitotinn venm Gfiod Eonlelw irv qtiitfl 
ai icnj f fca ai good Kuliahi or Chhinlei^ nre 1c« known uid Havo 
1«do dcmm-d. Thu rlglil and 1nf£ Eftwllim Ulkn arc 
gtMit tlio oentfv QUO la aznrt^^HaE on ruHi pink Tko sp&t^ 
abo^ Mhadea fjtun KHe green to len grwi. Main bordi^ id 
golden kuff. TMa old mg la ai thick aa m. KkEak. For ufiuHd 
of imiB it rivali iht tnufet dclloata lUk mg, 

Mestotit Ruo (page 13h).—TEb b a mi of ctmaiduaklo agf* 
and a ttij dna apMlmcn of ill kind. The OEntei' li In »ofl 
tint! of undjod wool, whOo the pcomck bln^ of tkn Add mh^ 
tba nicbo oi* idnKwt mefaHIo [n tkaur brilliant ind lustre. 
7bo dclkatt form of tho Ehtsdlau IBjr ia lued with muoh uicctj 
of iMllng tknmghmii tk« bonbr aud |o break the of the 

ccnircL {Ovner^a dePMu^piloiiil 

m 
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TH£ TURKISH CI-ASSIFICATION 
MUJXm 

STHojmL—^Mflden, 

Wkt So NAMiii).“AfteT tie eitr of Mojnr in 
the Kir Sbohr district of the Province of Komeh* 
from which they come, 

Kkdt.—^A lways the Ghiordea. 

Wabp.—^A lways the wooL 

Woor.—Wool, dyed red. 

Nap.—S hort wooL 

Bomebs.— TJEuaUy three border stripes, one 
wide one, with a narrow one on eitlier side. The 
main stripe nsnalJy carries floral forms arranged 
in SQoare or diamond shaped medallions. The 
reciprocal saw teeth design is frequently 
employed- 

Ekds _Usnally a wide red web with or with¬ 

out short knotted warp ends. 

SioEs.—Finished with a three or four corded 

selvage. 

Phevaiuko Couiaa.—Bed, green, bine, cream, 
and yellow. 

T>B6iGSS.-*Thi8 class of rug nearly always 
comes in the prayer form. There is generally a 
cross panel above the prayer niche and the field is, 
as a mle, filled with deBigns. 

Sizes.— From two and a half to five feet wide 
by four to seven long- 


THE PHACTICAI. BOOK OF ORIENTAL BUGS 


Pbiczs. —R&ther high on account of their 
scarcity. From $2.00 to $10.00 a sqnare foot. 

R^MABxa.—This class of mgs is so rare that it 
is not mentioned hy any of thie American or Eng¬ 
lish anthors. 

the example ILLtrsTEATED 
Dcacwnorr.—TUt rug comm from tiw town of 
M^deiit la tlie Kir RicLr dUtritl af Kqaliih. pmTinn. 
a better bsQwn rflg tenm* U witMn tweatj milet. 

It hoB tJu TeourkAble woal aai djo ^alitaiTt that mike the 
prodiDcUon of Ktr Sbetu. Tbie ro^ la po v*Tf br^t tlu| 
ibq that It U iLfl^ to Hreniy-ire old mlgbt 

he dloptiUdj htii tha oneqiul color emilo-i], tbe renvirkable biJ4 
ofalne of tbq otid tbe well tnoricM thinning of the ptft 

where the kseefl of the derntee mted wfaUd nt hJi de?qtidn, ori- 
The panel cf lavender above the pnref 
arch fa neliaMe. » la the pigeon blood luty of the flelA. White 
thb tvg haa rridentlj dene doty fOf many yciTB, it wm proh- 
Mj falded any alter n*e at prayer^ and, givon Uttl« erpoaura 
to aoiJighU 

LADIK 

WttT So NdnicKD.—A comiptioii of the word 
Laodicea, tjie naiDe of a most pr imi tivB old town 
of 500 poptilatioo in the midst of a moaiid of 
mins near Konieh^ where they are made. 

Kjvot.—G hiordes. Number vertically eight to 
twelve; number bgrizoutally eight to fotirteeu; 
number to square inch fiirty-fonr to one hundred 
fliity-eighL 
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THE TURKISH CLASSIFICATION 

WARf.—^Always wool, generally of a fine text¬ 
ure and dyed the predominating color of the rag. 

WoOT.—^Always wool and nsnally dyed the 
predominating color of the rag. 

Nap,— In the antiiines the finest, aelected, 
lustrons wool, which is generally cut short. In 
the moderns a coarse wool of loose textnre. 

WzATB,—^Antiqaes closely and evenly woven. 
Modems loosely woven. 

SiDEB.—fairly wide colored selvage, made by 
weaving the woof threads upon three or four of 
the outside warp threads. SometimeB the seli'age 
is added. 

Einw.—tTsnally a two- or three-inch red web 
at each end, which is frequently striped with 
yellow or blue. A fringe formed by the loose 
warp ends. 

Bobdeb.' —^From three to five border stripes, 
generally three, one wide one with a narrow one 
on each side. The main border stripe in many of 
the oldest specimens has the Rhodian lily design 
alternating with the rosette. 

PKEVAmuio CoLOBS.— Snbdued rich colors. 
Usually greens, reds, bines, and yellows, with 
more or less old ivory or white. Magenta is very 
frequently employed. 

Drss.—Good, as a rule:. 



the practical book of oriental rugs 


DnsiOBA—Prayer design most frequent. The 
pattern is so cbaractenstk as to be nnmlstakable. 
Figures are usually bold and large In comparison 
to the sbse of the rug. The prayer niche always 
contains fire tree-lihe branches alternately capped 
with a floral and a geometrical design. A mosque 
lamp usually hangs from the niche. 

Sizns.—Prayer rug sues and mats similar to 
the 80 -csIled **Anatolian*' mats. 

PmcEs.—From $1.75 to $3.50 per square foot- 
Bemasks.—N ot many modem ones. They 
somewhat resemble the Bergama, but are some¬ 
what brighter and heavier, 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

Maj. L. 5U Lawtos'b Bwaumos.—Choice utlque Ladllu 
*re cffnsid^rAtily imiwr timn flitJber Kutali* or GhjofdM- ll^ny 
tDlleciof* ^ oliia AmtuLLuiA hivq Ken it 

'Jlibf Vmvie KlmOtst liavarlllbljr iboi^ tbe HliDdlan liliai bolll 
ibora iiivl beWw tbfi- ujcko, TIie ipqctixH&ii here ihcrwn tiM t 
rleb tft! SHil doubly liuofctd with gotd; pp*™* pbqre aud below 
Are gEiitiAn MuUf malit borckr U yennw. ThU ktter cotcir hee 
until recently bccu Lb dislBVor with Amcclcmu culleetofl i but tbit 
Kruuch oni Germuo critia hBre ahirnyu mbowti m j^lvAt Iflclsg fuf 
yellow. And il li dow rozniu^ Into lite own tn Atu-cEriis^ 

S«c Also color pUtu At pi^ Tie 
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the TURKISH classification 


YDRUK 

SrsoiTYMS,—Yarouk, Yaruk. 

Wkt So Nam™.—T he word *‘Ynruk" means 
mountaineer, nnd tlie mgs are no named because 
they ore woven by the mountaineers who wander 
with their docks on the sonthom and middle 
T£ing€S of Anatolifl^ 

Khot.—G biordes. Number vertically sis to 
twelve; number bormontally seven to ten; nnmber 
to square inch fifty-sli to one himdred ^enty. 

WAHt-.—Brown wool or goats' hair. Fre¬ 
quently dyed, , 

Brown wool or goats' hair, fre¬ 
quently dyed. 

N,i..-Pii.e. long, flnffy, hstroiM 
times mired with goats' hair. 

Wkave.—L oosely woven ns a rule. 

Smns.-Selvaged with goats' hair or overcast 


with colored yams. 
Ends.—N arrow 


colored webs with warp ends 


braided. 

Bojmna.-UsnaUy two or three stripes, which 
are, as a rule, rather narrow in proportion to e 

aiz© of the mg. , . j u 

d«k coion. 

Browns imi3 bines seoni to predonnnnte. 



THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF ORIENTAL RUGS 


Dvkb.—Q e^erall 7 good. 

DseidKS.—Large, Irregular, mde geometrical 
desigas, somewlial similar to those of the Kazak. 
The latch hook ia freqaeaUy employed. 

Sizita.-—Ustially emalL 

Prices. —From Jj»1.50 to $3.00 per square foot. 
RttvAftgs ,—Antiques glossy and rare. The 
modem ones are invariably crooked and lack 
Bymmetry, but wear well. In many respects they 
resemble the Kazaks. 

THE KXA^fTt.E nxUBTBATKD 

la deiiga thii plH» a utofa Ctncuiaq tlwn Turkiati. Tha 

siAiii border dHigti li ilmilAr to Ukha wq fn^ucitllj fbunti in 
tlw Aid SbirTAioL ihm Utter borders, Ibe iufKotulMa And 

thm ree>tiku« 


A£ mSSAB 

Sraoimca—Akhifisar, Aksar, Asar. 

Why So Named. —^After a town by that name 
tying in the mountains less tbau one hundred 
miles north of Smyrna, where they are made. 

Kbot. —Ghiordes. Number vertically four to 
eight; number bonnontally four to ten; number 
to square inch sixteen to eighty, 

Wasp.^—C oarse wool 
Woor.—Coarse wool 
Nap. —Thick wool and mohair. 

WmAV*.—Loosely woven. 
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THE TURKISH CLASSIFICATION 


Sides.—^UboaUv oveTCftat, occasionany sal¬ 
vaged. 

EsiiB.—-Narrow web at each end with loose 
warp threads. 

Boanaa.—Similar to those of the Ghiordea. 

PMVAiLnfo Cooobb^—M ostly dark green, red, 
and blue, with some white. 

Dyib.— liike most of the Turkish rugs, the 
modems are apt to be chemically dyed. 

Dbbi6 N8.—Similar to those of the Ghiordea 
and Oushah. 

Sizss.—Froin four to abt by ali to eight feet. 

Faiosa.—^Usually cheap. 

REMAUKa.—Similar to the modem Ghiordea. 
Very few reach the United States. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

Mat L. R. LMrina’B DisoirnoiT.—-A ApMlmen, 

ihowiiig dpiible and linglc laUi hooks ht llm Tl* #iBht 

ban]«n might mum m bi^lnner to uaiiw the raj Knlah, lauspt Iot 
the T«uo& that Knlaha a« paler tn tone "Tid «wi»Ur 
tmiger, and deeidedlp thinner. A good Ak HImot ii IntrUoiiranj- 
imrtli lA much •> a Ettlah of aam* qnnlitp, hirt, leefl «». 
may he had for nboat ten per eeutum of the cost of a KuUh. 
Thin Afc Riaw Jh a itody is roae and green; the nJebe ia rcn*, 
the nhlong flefd la green; iniide border in canary, nert t* hlaek; 
other borden alternatn roae and Iwry. The pattern abort tho 
aieha b a UUordea eomwit, aa ii tbo main horfer. 




THK PHACTICAi BOO£ OF ORIENTAL RUGS 


ANATOUAN PROPER 

SrjrosTM. — Yestekllk, a name frequently 
applied to the mats. 

Why So N.iUED.—^After the country of Ana- 
toliii, wliicli is anotlier name for Asia Minor. 

Whrbe Mads. — Most of them come from the 
proTince of Angora and Konich. The so-called 
Anatolian mats come from all parts of Anatolia. 

Khot.— Always Qhiordes. Number vertically 
six to fifteen; number horizontally six to tezi; 
number to sqnare inch thirty-six to one hnndred 
fifty. 

Wah?.—^A lways wool. 

Woof. —Always wool, which is usually dyed. 

Nap.—U sually a long, shaggy, soft wool 
Somctimea mohair, 

Whate. —Very good as a rule, but apt to be 
somewhat irregular. 

Smss.—Always selvaged. 

Ehds.—N early always a unde red webbing with 
loose warp threads at each end. 

Boboeb.—^P rom one to six border stripes, most 
uaually three. 

pBBTAiLrHa CoioBs.—Bich reds, yellows, 

greens, and bines, with more or less white. 

Dms.—Good in the antiques, Pew modern 
pieces that are not aniline dyed. 
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